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PBEFACE. 

The following EzerdBes are arranged to be used as an 
accompaniment to the study of the Syntax in Boby's Latin 
Ghrammar for Schools, and the references throughout are to 
the sections of that work. 

The book is intended to aid the study of Latin Syntax, 
by furnishing a test of the thoroughness with which the 
rules and illustrations in the Grammar have been imder- 
stood. It is hoped that it may also contribute inciden- 
tally to a perception of the differences between English 
and Latin methods of expression, and to the enlargement 
of the learner's vocabulary. 

It would be most likely to be useful if taken after a 
course of elementary exercises, to prepare for and accom- 
pany the translation of connected pieces of idiomatic English. 

The first six sentences in each exercise are in general 
easier than the last four, but few, if any, are so simple as 
to dispense with the necessity of thought. 

To Mr. Roby I am indebted for permission to make a 
free use of his Grammar in the preparation of the Introduc- 
tions to the Exercises, as well as for ready help and counsel 
in the work of collecting and arranging the sentences. 

More particularly are my thanks due to Professor A. S. 
Wilkins of this College for his continuous supervision of 
the work as it passed through the press, and for his valu- 
able criticism. 

The Owens College; 
September 1881. 



EXEECISES IN 
LATIN SYNTAX AND IDIOM. 



PART L—THE NOVK 

EXERCISE I. 
OF PREDICATES. Grammar, §§ 431-433. 

EvEBT complete thought (called in grammar a sefnimci) contains 
at least two ideas, viz. — 

1. The person or thing of which we speak, called the subject, 

2. Our declaration respecting it, called the predicaU. 

The subject of a sentence is, if declinable, in the nominatiye 
case, but the relation of subject and predicate inaj exist also 
between words in oblique cases. 

A predicate is direct if its subject is in the nominative case ; 
obliguej if its subject is in an oblique case. 

If predicated immediately of the subject, it is called primary ; 
if predicated only through, or in connection with, a primary 
predicate, it is called secondary, 

A secondary predicate must be added to a verb of indeterminate 
meaning {e^, a verb of being, becoming, naming, etc.), to complete, 
as it were, the predication g 433a). 

A secondary predicate may be employed with any verb to denote 
the character in which, or circumstances imder which, a person 
or thing acts or is acted on @ 4336). 
& B 



2 EXERCISES IK 

Participles used as direct or oblique predicates are often the 
means of combimng into one sentence several subordinate pro- 
positions (§ 436). 

1. A victory over^ the defenceless and the betrayed is 

neither great nor memorable. 

2. Anger differs from ill-temper as^ a dronken man 

does ^ from a drunkard, and a man who is afraid * 
from a coward. The angry man may ^ not be ill- 
tempered, the ill-tempered man may occasionally 
not be angry. 

3. If you want to make a friend rich, you must * not 

add to his money, but subtract from ^ his desire. 

4. We hold nothing dearer than a kindness as long as 

we are asking for it, and nothing cheaper when we 
have got it. 

5. Aris'totle stands champion of anger, and protests 

against its being eradicated from ^ us : he says it is 
virtue's spur. 

6. What is a more disgraceful sight ^ than an old man 

beginning to live ? 



7. Publicius Malleolus, who had killed his mother, was 

the first man to be^ sewn up in ^ a sack and^^ 
hurled into the sea. 

8. Stilpo, when^ Demetrius asked him if^ he had 

lost^ anything when the town was taken,^* answered, 
" All my goods are about ^ me." 

9. If ^ a man does not know what harbour he is mak- 

ing for,^ no wind is favourable.^* 

1 Ex. ^ Quo. § 496. » Omit. * " A man who is afraid," timms, 
^poUa. •iSSl. 7 §474*. 8 Say, " disgraceful thing." 

» § 4886. i» Omit " and," nsing a participle for " sewn np." " § 436. 

" nvm. " § 738. " AbL absolute. « cwau ^^ Say ^* his own." 
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10. Things which we see before our eyes or have re- 
cently heard, we mostly forget, but ^ what happened 
in our childhood we often remember perfectly : and 
this cannot happen from any other reason except 
that 2 familiar things easily slip from our memory, 
while ^ fresh and striking things remain longer. 



EXEECISE IL 

THE "ACCUSATIVE WITH THE INFINITIVK" 

§§ 434 and 435. 

Onb common instance of oblique predication is furnished by the 
construction called the accuscUive with ths infinitive. In this 
construction the infinitive and its subject together form the 
object to a verb. Dico te venire. This predicate (venire) is 
primary. 

If the verb in the infinitive is of indeterminate meamng> 
and thus requires a secondary predicate to complete its sense, 
we must have a secondary oblique predicate. Dico te esse 
(or creari) consulem. 

We may have a secondary oblique predicate added to any 
infinitive, to denote the character in which, or the circumstances 
under which, the person or thing acts or is acted on. Dico te 
sfwpplicem venire, 

N.B, — If the infinitive's secondary predicate is an attribute 
(substantival or adjectival) of the subject of the principal verb 
(whether active or passive), it is attracted into the nominative 
case. Cupio esse consul. Docetur esse sapiens, 

1. What they do not wish man to know they tell to 

God. 

2. Nor do I bid you to be always poring over your booL^ 

1 Omit. a quod. » § 474&. 
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3. And so Cassius used to say that while ^ the others 
had speechified, Yarios had given real advice. 

4. Epicurus will contend that the wise man is the 
cleverest pleasure-catcher.^ Zeno proclaims that 
man is not bom for anything else but ^ virtue. 

5. Hannibal wished to appear kindly to all the Italians 

except the Bomans. 

6. If virtue is sought after on account of other things, 
there must necessarily be ^ something better than 
virtue. 



7. Children, if they have fallen, want the ground to be 

flogged, and often do not even know what they are ^ 
angry with, but are simply angry, and their unreal 

8. That is noble and worthy, — ^to go forth as a champion 

in behalf of parents, children, friends, and ^ fellow- 
citizens, at the call of® duty alone,'' willingly,^ 
judiciously,, and cautiously, not impulsively^ and 
furiously. 

9. Season is enough by itself alone, not only for pre- 

caution^® but for action.^^ And indeed what is 
more foolish than that she should seek protection 
from anger — a stable creature ^ from a fickle one, a 
faithful from a faithless, a sound from a diseased ? 
10. The wise man will not be angry with wrong-doers. 
Why 1 Because he knows that no one is bom wise, 
but becomes so.^ 

1 Omit. ' § 6235 ; " catcher," auceps, » § 439a, qmm, 

^ necesse est esse, ^ § 738. < AbL absolute. ^ ipse, 

8 § 452. • impulmLS, " § 547. 

^^ res gerendae. " res. 
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EXERCISE III. 

THE ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. §§ 434: and 504-606. 

Another common instance of oblique predication is famished 
by the constmction called the ablative absolute. This con- 
Btmction is an ''ablative of attendant circumstances" (§ 504), 
and consists of two parts, a subject and a predicate, both in the 
ablative case. 

It is called absolute because it stands alone, without influenc- 
ing or being influenced by the structure of the rest of the 
sentence. 

The subject (which is occasionally left unexpressed) is a 
substantive or pronoun (or occasionally a noun-sentence) ; the 
predicate is a substantive, adjective, or participle (§§ 604-507). 

The ablative absolute, with a perfect participle passive for 
predicate, is often used to translate an English phrase contain- 
ing a perfect participle active, 

N^. — ^The Latin future participle active and the perfect 
participle if deponent are rarely used in the ablative absolute. 

1. The soldiers who survived this defeat,^ after giving 

hostages and the half of thfeir property, were sent 
away unhurt 

2. There is not so much danger to youthful years ^ from 

armed enemies, as from the pleasures encompass- 
ing ^ them ^ on all sides. He who has curbed and 
tamed these hj his own self-restramt, has won for 
himself a far greater glory and victory than he 
could have had ^ by subduing armed enemies. 

3. As long as a state ® of friendship is unbroken, the 

^ AbL with ex. ^ aetas, ' Passive of drcumfimdo, 
^ Omit. « § 541, and § 642. 

* The plmal of a concrete nonn ia often nsed in Latin for the coirespond- 
ing abstract. 
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omission of a duty can ^ be defended by the plea 
of ignorance, or, to put ^ a more serious interpreta- 
tion on it, neglect. 

4. Let everything else^go, and devote yourself exclu- 

sively to 8 making yourself a better man daily. tH^ 

5. This proclamation was circulated all over^ the 

province, and there was not a state that did not 
send a portion of its senate to Cordova by that 
time ; nor a Eoman citizen of any ^ note who did 
not attend on ^ the day. 

6. Caesar tried ^ to lessen his men's fear by encourage- 

ment and argument, affirming^ that fresh water 
could be found by digging wells. 



7. Let us make it our object to aim at a better life 
than the multitude does,® not ^® at the opposite one 
to theirs ® ; otherwise we drive away from uB and 
alienate those whose improvement ^^ we desire. 

8. That which you describe is a business transaction 

and* no^^ friendship, which looks to what it is^ 
likely ^* to gain^ 

9. Slaves suddenly and unexpectedly freed are fond 
of essaying a boldness of tone and tongue, and of 
indulging in ^ abuse of their masters. 

10. Arrogance, particularly in ^® language, the irritable 
detest, and the wise ridicule, especially if dis- 
played ^® by ^® an inferior to a superior; still® no 
one ever judged it worthy of capital punishment. 

^ Say " is " for " can be^" § 699. * ut, with the subj. * hoc tmvrn agere uL 

^§486. 'jxmfo, with acomparatiYe. * ad, ^ § 606. 

• iV<ww, with impf. » Omit. " Repeat i*<. ^i§666. 

» wm. " § 788. " The fat. part, often means « likely to do. '»• 

"^ Jacta/re aese, with abL ^' Gen. 
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EXERCISE IV. 

OF INFLEXIONS OF GENDER AND NUMBER, 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO ADJECTHTES. §§ 441-452. 

An adjective, 'whether used as an attribute or as a secondary 
predicate, is put in the same case, gender, and number as the 
substantive which it describes. 

Where the adjective* describes more substantives than one, 
it generally agrees in gender and number with the nearest. 

Where the substantive which the adjective describes is one 
which, owing to the context or to general usage, readily occurs 
to the mind, it is left unexpressed. 

A demonstrative or relative pronoun, used substantively as 
the subject or predicate of a definition, is usually attracted into 
the gender and number of the defining or defined substantive. 

An adjective is frequently found as secondary predicate, 
where in English we use an adverb or an adverbial clause. 

N,B, — ^A descriptive adjective cannot be directly joined to a 
proper name, or to the designation of an individual, in Latin ; 
a common noun must be found which can be put in apposition 
to the proper name, and to this common noun the adjective must 
be joined. Thus, " Lucky little Isaac," would become in Jjatin, 
" Isaac, a boy lucky and little." 

Adjectives, like genitives used adjectively, generally follow 
the nouns they describe. 

1. Now his^ plan of the campaign^ was this, to^ be- 
take himself with two legions to Cadiz, and ^ keep 
all the ships and com there ; for he had found out 
that all the province was inclined to Caesar's side.^ 

1 Omit. * bellwin, • ut, with subj. * rea plur. 
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2. Abont the same time ^ the Brigantes, who are by 

far the stroDgest state of the whole province, turned 
the cohorts out by themselves,^ and shut the gates 
in their faces.* * 

3. He brought all the money and trinkets from the 
temple of Hercules into the town of Cadiz. 

4. For neither a tree's nor a horse's virtue, as ^ it is 

called (in which case we misuse the term), depends 
on opinion, but on nature. 

5. The just Aeacus condemned the Emperor Claudius 

after ^ hearing one side only. A deep ^ silence en- 
sued.^ All were aghast, astounded at the novelty 
of the thing. They said ^ it had never been done be- 
fore. To Claudius it seemed hard rather than new. 

6. If God adds ^ a to-morrow, let us accept it joyfully. 



7. As ^® he leant forward from the litter, and held out ^^ 

his neck without flinching,^ his head was cut off. 

8. All men have not the same ambition.^ This man 

wants to be thought a great ^ beau; that one, a 
great i« scholar. 

9. Green things are good for disordered eyes. 

10. In that speech, that worthless Cassidius said two 

things, than which not even he himself had ever 
said anything more foolish. 

11. Do you remember that I answered^* you that you 

were acting with impudence in asking ^ from me 
what your distinguished uncle had always asked ^^ 
in vain 1^^ 

^ eiadem diebus, ^ per m. ' Use a compound with^mie. ^ leL pion. 

• abL abs. • ingcM, "^ fieri. " Use tvegwre. • ftit. perl 

^ part, in dat § 436. " part agreeing with word for '< neck." 

^VBegtuderereL "snperLofwordfor<<60aii"and*<8cholar." m§543-(4). 
^ § 740, 1. ^' § 765. ^' Always to ask in vain, nun^^m impetrare. 
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EXERCISE V. 

THE ACCUSATIVE OF COMPASS OR MEASURK §§ 459-463. 

The accusative is used to qualify verbs, adjectives, and nominal 
adverbs, and expresses (1) Space over, along, about wbicli ; (2) 
Time throughout which ; (3) The extent of action of the verb. 

1. Caesar had pitched his camp at a distance of five 

miles from the enemy. 

2. Then, after tarrying there a few days, he journeyed^ 

by night, and effected a junction with Labienus's 
forces. 

3. For more than 700 years the Lacedemonians have 
been Hving^ with one character, and with never 
altered laws. 

4. All men who are lifted^ above human thoughts by 

a silly mind think that they are filled^ with some 
high and lofty inspu^tion.* 

5. Next he was himself publicly questioned^ as to where 

he had been for so many successive days, during which 
he had never been seen, and what he had done. 

6. Both the troublesome state^ of my health, and the 

waiting for Pomptinius, have been keeping^ me 
twelve^ days aheady at Brundusium.® 



7. The Eoman empire, which then was® in extremity, 
had perished^^ if Fabius had dared to do as much 
as anger prompted. 

^ abL abs. 

^ When speaking of an action or state which has lasted np to the present 
time, nse the present and not the perfect in Latin. § 596. (Pat in jam,) 

* Use the active. ^ <<to be filled with an inspiration," spirare. 

^ Use the impersonal passive of quaero. ' ''State of health/' vdUiudo, 

7 Use the ordinal » § 485. » Say, " stood." " § 654, 4. 
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8^ V joa tlniik an j one a friend wbcm joa do not 

tenrt just M mnch an jon trnst joonel^ joa make 

a rery gteat nmtaka^ 
9« And nnee God bad ^^pomted woman for caiefbl^ 

orern^ty lie therefore made her more timid than 

man, for fear eontrilmtes rery mnch to canrfnhiesa 

in' guarding, 
10. Anger ari<ea oot of lore an much as oat of hate, 

and^ not leas niien we are^ in eameat than when 

we are in sport. 



EXEECISE VI 

THE ACCTSATIVE OF THE GOAL. {{ 464-467. 

PaoTKB nanus of towns and of islands (small enough to be 
tooMensd ss one place) are vued in the aecnsatire without a 
fgtfmium to expresi tiie goal to whieh motion is diiecftecL So 
alio iomwmf nu^ft^M. 

When the goal is ezpretsed bj a common nomi (either bj 
Itself or in apposition to the name of a place), or is the interior 
of a coantr3r^ a preposition is pat before it 

The acensstire sapine 0n -um) is used to express an action as 
agoaL 

iir.B/— When motion is described as directed to a person who 
is in sach and such a place, the Latin idiom describes both the 
person wsid the place as ^ti^ €i the motion ; ejg,, they saj, ^ I 
go to Bome to Pompey,^ not ^ I go to Pompey at Borne," 

1« Yarro hastened all* the more to make his way to 
Bagnntum with his legions as soon as possible, for 
fear^ lest he should be intercepted on^ his journey. 



^**iomikit%m\iitMktt**erTaT$, > 8*^, '^ orersi^^t and care." »8«y,"ot 
^Omit •§823. •§496. 7Uffro<'f511. 
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9. Accordingly, bb^ the chance is offered^ he writes a 
letter, and gires it to a prisoner to take^ to Labi- 
enos in the town. 

8. At eight o'clock he asks for his shoes, and walks 
three miles, exercising' mind as much as' body. 

4. All^ the strength of the East was poured forth into 
Greece at the first onset. 

0. The enemy, seeing' that the Komans were both 
emboldened by success and stimulated by disaster, 
sent enroys to Caesar to beg for peace. 

6. After giving up the legion, Sabinus comes to Caesar 
at Tolosa, and, honesdy' submitting to him the 
public accounts, gives up what money is in his 
possession, and declares what he has^ anywhere in 
the way of com and ships. 

7. So thoroughly did the townsmen approve of this^ 
proceeding of the soldiers, that they eagerly enter- 
tained them, each^^ at his own house.^ 

8. Caesar, although his presence was called for^ in 
Italy^ by much urgent^ business, had nevertheless 
determined not to leave a fraction of the war in 
Spain. 

9. I will persist in obtruding^^ Epicurus upon^ you, 

that those of you^ who swear by^^ sayings without 

1 abi aba. > § 662a. 

' Bay, ** and ezerciaes mind not less than hodj." 

« Sa7, **to whatever extent (f 461a) the Eaet waa strong." > f 722. 

• Saj, *< with honeatj/' | 809. ^ | 788. • gen., | 622. 

• reUtiye. ^ | 899. " Sa)r, " home to himself." 

^ Saj, '*h6 was being recalled to Italy." 
" Two a^ieetiyes agreeing with the same nonn are generally conpled 
bj a ooajuiction. ^* pres. infin. 

u I 4746. ^* Use ide. ^ in with aec 
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thinking^ what is said, but only hj whom, may 
know that what Ib best is common to alL 
10. I have this^ advice to give* you — not to be* 
wretched before the time, since^ those things which 
you have dreaded perhaps will never come, and^ at 
all events have not come. 



EXEECISE Vn 

THE ACCUSATIVE OF THE DIRECT OBJECT OP A TRANSETIVB 
VERB OR PARTICIPLE. §§ 468-472. 

A VERB which does not make satiafactoiy sense without the 
mention of the direct object of the action, is called transitive. 
This indispensable direct object is put in the accusative case. 

When a verb describes an action done only to one object, or 
one class of objects, this object may safely be left unexpressed, 
e.g,^ " I wink (my eye"), " I speak (words, Greek," etc) ; and in 
this way they become, grammatically speaking, intransitive by 
accident 

Many verbs, not originally transitive, become such by com- 
position — e,g, veniOf " I come ; " convewio, " I visit" 

Some verbs (doceOf celo, poaco, oro, flagito, rogo, and compounds) 
have two direct objects, one a person, the other a thing. The 
accusative of the thing remains when the verb is put into the 
passive. 

The accusative is used with exclamations really as the object 
to some verb understood, though perhaps not distinctly con- 
ceived. 

^ Saf, <* and do not think." 

' When this refers to something following, nee itte, 

* Bay, ** I advise yon this." ^§6826. ^^728. •Omit 
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1. Whoever has despised his own life is master of 
jours. 

2. No blessing profits its possessor^ unless it is one' 
for the loss of which his mind is prepared. 

3. Enow that jou are freed from all evil desires, when 
you have got to the point of asking Gk>d for 
nothing but what you could ^ ask in public. 

4. Who wiU succeed in this ? Few, yet some.^ 

5. They say that Hannibal, on seeing^ a ditch full of ^ 

human blood, said, ^ beautiful sight !" 

6. How blind I am not to have^ seen this before. 



7. I am not swayed^ by wealth ; for^^ in that many 

slave-dealers and merchants have excelled all the 
Africani and Laelii 

8. If the wise man is bound to be angiy at^ base^ 

deeds, his eyes will not turn anjrwhere without 
finding something^ to be indignant at. 

9. The question is asked whether boys^^ of tender years 
ean^ be taught several things at the same time. 

10. Most men, when they read good speeches or poems, 
admire the orators and poets without knowing ^^ 
what makes ^^ them admire them. 



' habent, * Omit ''it is " and the antecedent. ' eopervenire ut. 

* «ubj. of pomm, § 708. » § 897. • § 722. ' § 498. 

' Use qid with the perf. snbj. * Use the active verb. 

'* Express the conjunction and the demonstrative together by a relative. 

^ I 474a. ^^ Adverb qualifying a participle. 

^ I 680. ^^ Use the abstract for the concrete : prima aetcts. 

M § 738. ^« Say, " and do not know.' 

^ Express the first verb by a passive i»rtidple. 



>y 
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EXEECISE Vm 

THE DATIVE EXPRESSING THE INDIRECT OBJECT — 
GENERAL USE. § 474. 

The indirect object is the person or thing affected by the 
occuixence of an action or by the exercise of a quality, although 
not directly or priniaiily acted on. 

The word put in the dative belongs properly to the whole 
predicate of the dause, though there is often some word in the 
sentenoe whose meaning is naturally supplemented by such an 
indirect object 

The indirect object may be used with or without a direct 
object A transitiye verb will often have both ; an intransitiYe 
verb has only the indirect object 

The words with which the general dative of the indirect object 
is connected may be divided into 

(a) Simple verbs. 

(h) Compound verbs. 

(c) Adjectivea 

1. With barbarians their rulers' orders have always 
taken the place of ^ laws. 

2. What can, in truth, be more admirable than worth 

at the helm of ^ the state, when he who is lord 
over others is not the slave ^ of any lust himself, 
and does not lay upon the people laws which he 
does not himself obey ? * 

3. To the request^ of the ambassadors of the Cimbri 

forelands to ^ settle in, the senate said no. 

4. It is better to be master^ of nobody, than to be 

^ esse pro, ^ actlYe participle. 

» verb. * § 680. 
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somebody's slave ;^ for it is possible to live vir- 
tuously without the former condition,^ while there 
is no way of living with the latter. 

5. Both are faults, to trust all, and to trust ^ none. 

6. The first men in ^ the state, who for some time had 

envied Marius as a '' new man," confessed that the 
commonwealth had been preserved by him. 



7. No man can be always pleased by the same thing 

unless it 2 is * a right one. 

8. Alarm robs men of intellect and sense, and weakens 

their limbs. 

9. There is a large part of mankind who ^ are angry, 

not with sins but with sinners. 
10. On the states which he thought were friendly to 
Caesar, he imposed heavier burdens, and he confis- 
cated the property of those who had spoken against 
the republic. 



EXERCISE IX. 

SPECIAL USES OF THE DATIVE OF THE INDIRECT OBJECT — 
PREDICATIVE DATIVE. §§ 475-482. 

The relation of the direct object to a word expressing action or 
feeling is, as its name implies, always of the same kind ; that 
of the indirect object is of many kinds. Especially noticeable 
are the following kinds of relation expressed by the dative — 
those of 

1. The Agent — ^regularly with the gerundive and sometimes 
with a passive participle or adjective in -hili. 

1 verb, « Omit. » Say, " of." * § 451. 
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2. Person judging. 

3. Person possessing. {N.B, — ^The datiye is used when the 
gist of the question relates to the thing possessed ; the genitive 
when it relates to the possessor.) 

4. Work contemplated. 

The so-called Predicative use of the Dative stands by itself. 
It expresses that which a thing (or person) serves as or occasions, 
and can have a personal dative as its own indirect object It 
takes the place of an English noun or adjective used as a second- 
ary predicate. 

1. Virtue is cheap in the eyes of the man who holds ^ 

his body too dear. 

2. The man who is inflicting a danger feels ^ more 

courage ^ than the man who is repelling one. 

3. Custom is in truth the surest teacher of speech, and 
we ought to use the language just as we use ^ the 
coin which has the common stamp. 

4. Not even the gods are of any ^ assistance to those 

who rush heedlessly into danger. 

5. The world finds ^ Alexander great^ Alexander finds 
the world smalL 

6. Now Fuscus used to quote largely * from Vergil, so 

as to gain credit ^ for it ^ with Maecenas. 



7. It is a mistake to think ^ that young men's faults 

ought to be pardoned, for youth is no hindrance 
to good pursuits. 

8. " They may hate me," he said, " as long as ^ they 
fear me." I do not know which was the worse 
wish ® for him, to be an object of hatred or of fear. 

i§477. 2 I 522. 3 Omit. * multa. ^ imptUare. 

« Say, " they are mistaken who think." ' § 696. 

8 Say, " which of the two he wished worse " (a<y. ) 
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9. There is nothing for which gratitude is less lasting 
than it is for freedom, especially in the case of ^ 
men who are likely ^ to spoil it by using it badly. 
10. If you allow* women to be put on an equal foot- 
ing * with men, do you think you will find ^ them 
endurable 1 As soon as ever® they begin to be 
your equals they will be your superiors. 



EXERCISES X. AND XI. 

USES OF THE LOCATIVE AND ABLATIVE. §§ 486-496. 

The Locative case, — of which the terminations are, in the singular ^ 
in the a declension as {Bomae), in the e declension e (pidie), else- 
where i, in the plural always the same as the dative and ablative 

—denoted 

1. Place at whicL 

2. Time when. 

3. Amount at which. 

Owing partly to the similarity in form between this case and 
the ablative, and partly to the similarity between some of its 
uses and the instrmnental uses of the ablative, the locative 
became in the course of time largely replaced by the ablative. 

This substitution took place generally in the singular of nouns 
of the consonant declension {e,g, Cartkagine at Carthage), always 
when a local relation of any kind was further defined by the 
addition of a preposition, or when the time when or the amount 
at whdch was further defined by the addition of an adjective. 

Besides the literal, physical use of expressions of place at which, 
there is the metaphorical one, by which local expressions are 
employed figuratively to denote other relations ; e,g. '^ in a hurry, 

1 apud. 2 See Ex. IIL, note (14). » § 641. 

* Say, " to be made equal." « § 477. 

^ Pat extemplo in the consequent clause. 

C 
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at the end, on this condition.^ The locatiTe ia never ao used. 
It is always the ablatiTe. 

1. The name of a townyOt of an island small enough to be 
spoken of as one place, stands alone in the locatiye (or ahlatiTe), 
e,g. TareiUi ; bat the name of a eowUry or a distridy or a commoit 
fwmn, leqniies in prose the help of a preposition, e.^. in Ana^ in 
fo/rOy in uibe Carthoffine. 

Owing, however, to their frequent and ahnost adyerbial nse, 
the following ablatives dropped the preposition: — nirs,jxir<e, 
regioM (with attribntes), foeo, loeisy desdrOy Utma^ medioy terra 
mariquey and any ablatives with toiut or medius as attnbute. 

It is impossible to determine by roles all the cases in which 
the preposition is left ont with local ablatives used metaphorically. 
The safest role is, teAen in doubt put tho preposition^ Still it is 
more frequently left out in metaphorical expressions than when 
the local expression is used literally. 

The simple ablative is also used to express ihe road by whiek, 

2. Under head 2 come also expressions of time in the courm 
of which (abL, mostly without a preposition). 

3. Under head 3 come also some expressions of meeuurs, of 
which the principal is the expression of the amount of differencOy 
which generally occurs with comparatives. 

It is best to regard the so-called indefinite genitives of price, 
tantly qtumtiy flocci, etc, as locatives. The genitives pluris^ 
minorisy assisy which are used in the same sense, are possibly due 
to a mistaken analogy. 

Exercise X. 

1. And leaving^ a force of six cohorts with Sallustius 
in the neighbouring town of Leptis, he himself 
returns with the rest of his forces to Euspina, whence 
he had come the day before. 

2. Men do not know what they want,^ except at the 

moment at which they want it. 

1 abl. abs. > § 788i 
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3. Ask the man himself what reception^ I gave' him at 

Ariminum. 

4. A man who has been^ found guilty of extortion is 

forbidden by^ statute to make a speech at a public 
meeting. 

5. As the spirits rise sometimes in gladness, so they are 

broken by adversity. 

6. We have lived on the sea, let us die in harbour. 



7. Zela is a town in Pontus, pretty well fortified by its 
position alone,** for a town* on level ground. 

8. There can be no secrets^ in times of ^ domestic strife. 

9. In the sixteenth year after the expulsion^ of the 

kings, the commons withdrew to the Sacred Mount 
on account of the excessive tyranny of those in 
power,^^ and elected two tribunes. 
10. He ordered ^^ the Corinthians to build ten ships of 
war, and had^^ several built besides in Dyrrachium. 

Exercise XI. 

1. On the next day Caesar led out the cohorts from all 
the posts, and drew up all his forces on the plain. 

^. In Socrates the lowering of the voice and^ his 
speaking seldom was a sign of anger. 

3. The same men who relied on being a match for the 
Bomans on level ground, when^ alarmed at the 

1 Say, « how I received him. " • § 788. » § 708. 

^ Tom the verb into the active. ' Use ipse. 

* Say, "aa on level ground." ^ sing., and see § 622. 

» Say simply " in." » § 660. 

" Say, "of the powerful" 

u Use impero (dat.) foUowed by tU with subj. " § 662. u Qmit 
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rout of their men and the slaughter of a few, did 
not venture to stand their ground on buildings at 
a height of thirty feet. 

4. He levied soldiers throughout the whole province, 

and^ added to the two full legions about thirty 
auxfliary cohorts. 

5. A grateful man is worth not a little to himself. 

6. The other vices it is possible to hide away and 

nourish in secret; anger shows itself and comes 
out into the face, and the greater it^ is,^ the more 
visibly does it boil over. 



7. Well now, if you would like to consider the in- 
jurious* effects of anger you will find^ that no plague 
has cost^ the human race more. 

8. Great is the number of men who have shown by 
their disasters what a price good advice costs ^ the 
friends of kinga 

9. In the household^ carelessness involves^ more labour 

than carefulness. 
10. The highest of these hills, which is not much 
further than three miles from the town, enjoys® 
great celebrity in those parts on account of the 
defeat of our army. 

^ Omit. ^ Use a hendiadys ; see § 942. 

• Omit " yon will find that." * Say, " has stood to the hnman race." 
• § 788. • Use rc8 familiaris. 

7 involving labonr — Xahoriostcs, " Say, "has." 
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EXERCISES xn AMD xni 

r 

THE INSTRUMENTAL ABLATIVE. §§ 497-507. 

The Ablative also expresses 

(1.) The Instrument by whieh a thing is done. 

This usage may be taken as the type of a class of kindred 
usages, some of which were possibly derived from the instru- 
mental use. These are the expressions of 

(2.) The Material with which a thing is done. 

(3.) The thing in point of which an assertion is made. 

(4.) The thiug in Consequence of which ] 

(5.) The Manner in which > a thing is done. 

(6.) The Oircvmstances under which j 

(7.) The Characteristic quality of a person or thing. 

A link between these seven usages may be discerned iu the fact 
that in English the preposition vrith can express them all^ e,g, — 

(1.) To dig loith a spade. 

(2.) Shod with felt 

(3.) Clever tvith his hands. 

(4.) Hoarse with singing. 

(5.) Beaten with ease. 

(6.) Accepted with a dear conscience. 

(7.) A man with a bad temper. 

N,B. — To express the agent the preposition a (ah) is indis- 
pensable. 

(1 and 2.) Under (I) and (2) come the ablatives, which are 
used with the deponent verbs — fungor, fruor, nUor, potior (also 
with, ace and gen,), vescor, and utor; and those used with the 
expressions opiLs est and usus est (there is work — employment — 
to be done by). The reason of this becomes dear when we 
consider the original reflexive meaning of these verbs — " I busy 
myself," " I feed myself," etc 

(3.) Under (3) come the ablatives put with adjectives and 
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verbs expiessmg plenty and ioant, e.g. dives, abundo, nudus, privo, 
levo, indigeo (also with gen.) 

(5.) The Ablative of the manner must be accompanied by an 
adjective, or the genitive of a noun. If not, the preposition eum 
most be used. In certain expressions of frequent occurrence, 
such as jure, vi (see Qrammar, §§ 503, 2), the cum is left out 
(6.) Under (6) comes the Ablative absolute (see Ex. III.) 
(7.) N.B, — ^All other uses of the case, excej^t that which 
expresses the characteristic quality of a person or thing, are 
adverbial, qualifying verbs, or adjectives, or adverbs ; this use is 
adjectival, qualifying lumns. This ablative must always have an 
attribute. 

Exercise XIL 

1. Pythagoras used^ to allay the disorders of his mind 

by the lyre. 

2. Quintus Caecilius Metellus, the consul, routed Ju- 

gurtha in two battles, and devastated the whole of ^ 
Numidia. 

3. Anger is feared just' as a shadow is by children, 
and^ a red feather by wild beasts : in itseK^ it has 
nothing strong or brave, but it has an effect^ on 
empty minds. 

4. There are some who say^ that the wise man is 

content with his single^ self, and on this account^ 
has no need of a friend. 

5. All folly is afflicted with disgust at^^ itself. 

6. Alexandria is pretty safe from fire, because the 

buildings are free from wooden flooring and timber, 
and are roofed with plaster or flags. 



1 § 605. « § 521. « Say, « so. " * Omit » § 892. 

• Say, " moves. " ' § 706. » ipse, » § 843. i« Say, « of." 
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7. This man was chosen by the Rhodians for his cele- 

brated skill, and the nobleness of his disposition, 
to^ bold the command of the fleet 

8. I do not forbid you the possession of wealth, but I 

wish to secure that you may possess it without fear ; 
and the only way to do this is to' persuade your- 
self that you wiU Uve happQy without them. 

9. To avoid fighting* men willingly* yield many 

points which they could ^ not be compelled to yield 
by force of arms.^ 
10. It is not proper to follow the right for the sake of 
praise alone ; but if praise does attend us,^ the 
inclination to strive^ after the right is doubled. 

Exercise Xm 

1. He enjoys wealth most who needs it^ least. 

2. When dogs play the part of wolves, to what protec- 

tion shall we entrust the sheep f 

3. When there is need for silence,^^ you shout ; when it 

is proper to speak, you become dumb. 

4. The really ^^ great success is that which has stopped 

short of its own will 

5. Marins came into the senate in a triumphal robe, a 

thing which no one had done before him. 

6. Nothing seems to me a blessiug which a man^ can 
put to a bad use^ as well.^* 



* § 680. * Say, " which you will do in the only way if yon. " 

> § 682. ^ § 503, 2. ^ § 642 ; use possum. * Use a hendiadys. 
7 Omit. "§550. * Repeat the substantive. ^<^§507. 

" demum. " § 897. 

^ A simple verb is often used in Latin where we use a compound ex- 
pression made up of a verb and a noun. ^* eL 
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7. Two snares were set for me in the case, of such a 

kind that if I extricated^ myself from the one I 
might be held by the other. 

8. I do not make poetry for this reason, because I 

cannot make^ the sort^ I wish, and^ do not wish to 
make the sort I can. 

9. The Eg3rptians, when Pompeius assured them^ in 

council that he would both replace the ships which 
had been lost,^ and increase their^ number, began 
to repair their old ships with great hope and 
confidenca 

10. Every man ought to dislike or like people according 

to his own judgment, and^ not to depend on some- 
body else's ^ look or ® nod. 

11. The consul divided the rest of the booty among the 

soldiers, taking^ care that it might be as equally 
distributed^ as possible. 

EXERCISE XIV. 

THE ABLATIVE OF ORIGIN. §§ 509-514. 

Under this head come the ablatives expressing 
(1.) Place from which movement is made. 
(2.) Thing from which separation takes place or exists. 
(3.) Origin. 
(4.) Standard of comparison. 

(1.) The rules with respect to the addition or omission of a 
preposition in the case of this ablative are similar to those given 
above (Exercises YL and X.) for the accusative of the goal and 

1 plupt subj., § 748. » Omit. » Say, « of which kind." 

* § 766. » Use aUer, • ac, 

7 Say, " with. " « Say, " equal." 
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the local ablative. A name of a town or small island, and the 
frequently occnning domo, rure, and htrnio, may stand in the 
ablative without a preposition, to express the place from whick 
motion is made, but in all other instances (in prose) some pre- 
position is needed. A preposition may be used even with the 
name of a town, to define some local relation more expUcitiy, 
e.g, ex " from the interior of," a *' from the neighbourhood ol" 

(2.) The ablative of separation is mainly dependent on verbs 
of motion and verbs and adjectives denoting freedom or absti- 
nence from. A large number of these verbs are compounds of 
db, de^ and ex, 

(4.) The ablative expressing the standard of comparison may 
qualify the comparative either of adjectives or adverbs. The 
adjective thus qualified must be attribute or predicate of the 
noun compared with the standard. A similar ablative some- 
times depends on alius. 

N,B. — ^The second member of a comparison is often introduced 
by the co-ordinate conjunction quam, like the second member 
in English introduced by than, it may be any word or combina- 
tion of words having the ea/me functions as the first member. 
Sometimes, however, the second member corresponds to the sense 
and not to the form of the first, e,g, Hdbeo meliorem equvm quam 
tuus est ; where mdiorem, is equivalent to qui est msUor, 

N.B, — In descriptions of size, age, etc., j^Zim, ampliusy and 
minus are used (as adverbs) without involving change of case 
and without quamiy e,g, spaJtiv/m non amplius pedum sexcentorwm, 

1. I was travelling from Bononia to Ariminum in filthy ^ 

weather. 

2. Gains Valerias — ^the son of Laconias, who had first 

made friendship with that people, the brother of 
the consul, and ^ the son of the same mother — ^was 
of the greatest assistance ^ to the Aetolians. 

^ snperlatiTe. ^ Omit. * Use a simple verb with an adverb. 
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3. Some men hate more the ^ more they owe. A light 

debt makes a debtor, a heavy one an enemy. 

4. Some things torment us more than they ought, some 

before they ought, some although* they ought 
never to torment * us ^ at alL 

5. When the war broke out, Caesar sent for his whole 

fleet from Khodes and Syria and Cilicia. 

6. It is better ^ to attach allies to one's self by affection 

than by fear. 



7. They intimated to Gallus that he was to leave Cadiz 

while it was^ possible to do so without danger; 
and that if he did not do so,® they would take 
measures on their own account.^ 

8. On the third day the consul arrived at Cirta, a city 

of note^ in those parts, from which the enemies 
were a little more than ^ twelve miles distant 

9. An appeal ^^ to pity ought to be shorty for nothing 

dries up more quickly than a tear. 
10. The ambassadors say that any^^ terms of peace 
would, in their minds,^ be preferable to war. 



^ 9^*0* P^t the relative clause first. ' § 732. ' Omit. 

* verb. » § 766. 

* Say, " it ; " ''and it "= quod; the regular substitute in the oraHo obliqua 

for the fut. perf. is the plupf. subj. ' 9t6i. ^ Use an adjective. 

' See notes at the head of the Exercise. ^^ ace with infin. 

" nullcu nojL ^^ § 477. 
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EXEECISE XV. 

THE ADJECTIVAL T7SE OF THE GENITIVE. §§ 516-526. 

The genitive, as distinguifllied from tlie dative and ablative, 
which are <idverUal in their main uses, is very largely used as 
the attribute or predicate of a substantive. In the same way 
in English we can often substitute a possessive expression for an 
adjective ; e^., " a fool's errand " for ^^ a fooHsh errand " (attribute) 
(Lat., stuUi esty it is foolish) ; *' the dog was of a surly temper '* 
(predicate). 

The adjectival genitives used in prose may be classified as 
follows : — 

1. The genitive of the possessor or causer (used also of things). 

2. The partitive genitive (expressing the whole of which a 
part is spoken of). 

3. The genitive expressing the particular hind or corUents, 

4. The genitive expressing quality or description (always with 
adjective). 

5. The genitive expressing the object of cm action implied in 
suJbstantwes or adjectives, 

N3. — The personal possessive pronouns (rTietM, vesUr^ etc.) 
take the place of possessive genitives, and stand in apposition to 
them, e,g, mea unius opera ; but when the possessive pronoun is 
to stand in apposition with ommwmy it is attracted into the geni- 
tive of the personal pronoun (^fuystrvm and vegtrwnC), e,g, communis 
nostrwm onrnium parens, not commums noster omnium parens. 
In sense (5) the genitive of personal pronouns (which is the gen. 
ting, neuter of the possessive) is used (plural nx>stri and veetri). 

NJS, — ^We sometimes use a partitive or a possessive expression 
in English when there is no partition or possession implied at all, 
e.g,, '* the whole of Qaul " (omnis OdUia), '* the city of Rome " (urbs 
Boma). The of is quite out of place here, and due to a false 
analogy. Oui fondness for the of, moreover, leads us to use a 
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partitive expression depending on a noon in many cases where 
Latin uses a nonn qiialified by an adjectiye nsed distribntively ; 
€,g, " the top of the mountain," where the Latin says " the moun- 
tain at the highest part," Ttums swmmus. Other Latin adjectives 
used in this distributive way, where we use o/, depending on a 
noun, are adversfits^ avermSy aetremus, meditUy muUuSy ntUhUy omni8f 
pleriquey and totus, 

N^, — ^The Latin genitive of particular kind or contents (No. 3) 
very often corresponds to the first member of an English com- 
pound made up of two nouns ; acervus frumejUiy a corn-heap. 

1. States have^ a character as mach as individuals. 

2. I know that you have^ much courage. 

3. They had brought with them, a rabble of all kinds^ 

and ages,^ more after the fashion of people^ emi- 
grating than after ^ that ^ of people marching to^ war. 

4. You have as much^ work as^ a doctor in the plague. 

5. That remark^ of Cato's now becomes more evident, 

that the establishment of the state was not the 
work^ of one time or man. 

6. The operation is quicHy carried out, and^ the ruin 

of a long piece of work is made good in a short 
time by the skill and gallantry of the soldiers. 

7. Darkness you cannot have ; much of your original 

light will follow you whithersoever you flee.^ 



8. They began to make a new kind^ of mound out of 
two brick walls, six feet^ thick,^® with^ beams 
across the top. 

^ Express possession here by the gen. 'with the verb sum. ^ dat. with sum, 
' * sing. ^ Omit. 'in. * tantum — quantum, 

Ullud, «§6a9. •§624. » Say, "in thickness." 

^ Say, " and to make a cress-planking {eonUgruxtio) of the waUs." 
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9. Caesar feared lest the soldiers, infuriated both by 
hatred of the rebels^ and zeal for himself,^ might 
kill all the adults as^ they kept threatening to do.^ 
10. What if ^ the hands were to want to hurt the feet, 
or the eyes the hands f As all the members are 
in harmony^ with each other, because it is the 
interest of the whole that the individuals should be 
preserved, so men will be forbearing® with indi- 
viduals because they are bom for society. 

EXERCISE XVI. 

THE GENITIVE DEPENDENT ON VERBS AND ADJECTTIVES. 

§§ 527-631. 

Besides the adjectival use of the genitive, there is another, 
which is neither adjectival nor adverbial, though, like an adverb, 
it furnishes a kind of qualification to verbs and adjectives. This 
use expresses 

1. The matter charged (after verbs of accusing, acquitting, etc.) 

2. The object exciting mental emotion (with mdaerior and the im- 
personals miseret, paenitet, piget, pudet, and taede£). 

3. The thimg remrnnhered or forgotten (also often in the ace.) 

4. The thing lacking or supplied, after impleo, compleo, egeo, 
indigeoy potior^ plenus, egenus, refertus, and other like words 
occasionally (also expressed by the abL) 

The verbs which take this secondary object (always a thing, not 
a person, except with verbs of remembering and forgetting, where 
personal remembrance is not to be expressed) are often transitive, 
and consequently take a direct object in the accusative (generally 
a person), e.g. admonet me pericuM, accueat eum fwrti. This 
secondary object comes very near in function to the second object 

1 Say, « of the revolt." » § 525a. ^ Say, « which. " * ftit. inf. 
' § 644. ' Simple verb for the compound English expression. 
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in the accusative, whicli is put with verbs of asHng, teaching^ and 
concealing. Compare ceh tefurtum, " I keep you in ignorance of 
the theft," with acciiso te furtiy " I accuse you of theft*' 

1. Adversity reminds us of religion.^ 

2. Men^ whose condition is not to their own^ liking 

want to have everything altered. 

3. Then* don't you see, in the first place, how many 

men now^ dead you are charging with a great ^ 
crime 1 and in the next place, how many of* those 
who are alive you are by the same accusation bring- 
ing into great® danger of death ^ 1 

4. I am ashamed of your victory if you think Xerxes 
has been routed in such a way® as® to be able to 
return. 

5. The rich man is eager to add something to his wealtli, 

and^ in thinking^^ of its increase he has forgotten 
its* use. 

6. Self-restraint in^i prosperity shows^* a great souL 



7. Sextus Titius was condemned to death^ because he 

h^^ a bust of Lucius Satuminus at his house. 

8. Memory, the guardian of human deeds, who per- 

petuates the life of great men,^* will immortalise 
Cicero for all ages. 

9. As soon as we begin to be ashamed of what^ we ought 

not, we shall not be ashamed of what we ought 

II I — - ■ _■ _ ■ ■_ " 

^ plur. 2 Omit. ^ xjse ipse. * § 888. ' superlative. 
^ ex, ' capitis. ^ Omit "in such a way." 

9 ut with pres. subj. ^ § 697. " § 823. 

^ Say, "belongs to ;" and express possession by the gen. with sum, 

^ § 741. w dat 

^'^ An indefinite object of emotion is often expressed with poemUet 
pudet, piget by a neuter pronoun in the nominative singular. The personal 
onoun may be omitted here, as it is quite the general " we." 
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10. Tiioae iriio ^«i^ to nsnember «ksy^ thio^is^ «t^^^ 
iritfatout teal s&d troiifale, must livpe been {sw^twd 
befiordoaid m dif&nnlt thiz^ 
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THE iKFTKirrnc. § $3f^>45u 

Thk TTifinhive (ubiulIIt caUed the infiTnth 'c iBood of m toI^^ » a 

fatty or event, Boansismgs ia aa abstiMl mumei', but ifioie ofbem 
m OGamectiaii inlii 1^ pezBon or tSmig of widdi it is predicalifd. 
StOl, «B it is xnkdediimble, theie is ikothing in its f onn to indicaXff 
tJiis oQmiexicaL 

It sbovB its EaibESaaatzTal daixster by seari]^ » object aitd 
solject to Tezbsy and » an oblique aad direct piecticite. 

Bs Tobal dianctexisticB aie these : — It ocmtixiis the aotaoa q£ 
time ; it has its direct object in the aecaisaiiTe, and its indiieet 
or seoandazT obiect in the datiTe or gemtive lespectiTdy ; it Is 
qualified bj adreibs, not adjecdres ; and it leadilj admits, as a 
finite Teib admitR, ot ei2lai^;em€ntB or qnaTififations hj means of 
pfaiases or Gobardinate flpntraepfw 

Its oidinaij, and vhat ve maj call its ncHma], nse is as direct 
object to a Teib, or » oblique predicate of a sobstantiTe in the 
aormafive case. Its other nsnges are dexeloped from these, 

(It has only an oorarional and iiregalar use as a genitire, 
dative, or ahlatiTe ease, or as an aecosatiTe alter a prepoGitioiL 
The gerond and the genmdiTe are used instead.) 

AJ3L — In some of its nses, more particiilailj whoi ite sab- 
stantiTil rbaractfr is prominent^ it answeis to the 'Rn gliisI* Teihal 
sobstantive in -11147 (which must not be oonfoonded with the 



1 

* Hie ■etnsstiTe is oftai foond vith wuwumi vhoa it meaas to roMm* 
her «s tha lesidt of cyeriaiflg lathg than of Harfrwi y. 
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participle of like ending). The ordinary prose uses of the Latin 
infinitive are the following : — 

1. Direct object to a verb ; sets loqui, " you understand speaking/' 

2. Oblique predicate (ace. with infin. ; see Ex. II.) 

3. Direct secondary predicate ; Diceris verdre, " you are said to 
• be coming.'' 

4. Subject of a sentence ((a) with or (6) without a subject in 
the ace.) ; (a) placet exerdtvm dimitti, *' it is agreed that the army 
should be disbanded ;" (6) placet disputare, " disputation is agreed 
upon." 

5. In exclamations ; At te Romae non fore ! •* Then to think 
of your not going to be at Rome ! " 

6. Historical infinitive, used as primary predicate to a subject 
in the nominative ; clamare omnes; ego instare; "a shout from 
every one ; I press on." 

The infinitive is put in the present, past, or future tense, 
according as the action or event denoted by it is contemporaneous 
with, antecedent or subsequent to, that of the verb on which it 
depends. 

N.B, — (1.) Consequently the English phrases, " I might," or 
'* I ought to, have seen," are, in Latin, potui or debwl videre (not 



N^. — (2.) For the future infin., both active and passive, a 
periphrasis, with fore or futurum esse uty is often made use of. 

Dico fore ut amem, " I say that I shall love." A similar peri- 
phrasis, with futurum fuisse uf, is used for the English " should 
have " in reported speech. 

Dico fuJturum fuisse ut amarer, " I say that I should have been 
loved." 

N,B,—{3,) A completed future infinitive is made by fore with 
the perfect participle. In the case of deponent verbs this is an 
active tense. 

Dico me adeptum fore, " I say that I shall have obtained." 

(For the attraction of the subject of the infinitive into the 
nominative see rules at the head of Ex. II.) 
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1. Philosophy teaches us how^ to act, not how^ to talk. 

2. To many the having got wealth has not been the 

end of wretchedness^ but only an alteration of it.^ 

3. Water and a bit of barley bread are not a nice diet,' 

but it is the height^ of pleasure to be able to get 
pleasure even out of these. 

4. If we want to be fair judges of all things, let us 

persuade ourselves of ^ this first, that none of us is 
without fault. 

5. Keeping^ out of a quarrel is easier than getting^ out 

of one.^ 

6. Would that he could have borne prosperity with® 

more moderation, and adversity with^more fortitude! 



7. And to think that my^ Julia should receive such 

distress^ at the hands^ of the father out of whom 
she used to get such pleasure !^ 

8. It is not a good precedent ^^ to pursue even one's 

own private ^^ quarrels in the capacity of ^^ a state 
official That a man who is^ in office should turn 
advocate of other people's quarrels is disgraceful 
and unbecoming. 

9. My opponents admit that Agamenmon was killed 

by Clytaemnestra, but^ they say that though this 



1 Omit. ^res. » § 521. 

^ The thing of which we are persuaded is in Latin the direct object of 
the verb. ^ Use a transitive verb with 86, 

* Use an adverb instead of the nonn and preposition. 
7 In Latin the snbstitation of a plural prononn for the singular does 
not take place, as in English, in the second person ; bnt it is frequent in 
the first ®pluraL ^ ex. - ^®gen. 

u Sufficiently expressed in the buus. ^ ^gro. " § 760. 

D 
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is so, I ought not to have taken vengeance on my 
parent. 
10. The most degrading kind of revenge is not to have 
seemed worthy of having^ revenge taken on* you. 



EXEECISE XVIII. 

THE GERUND AND THE GERUNDIVE. §§ 546-552. 

The Gerund is a verbal substantive used to supplement the pre- 
sent infinitive. 

It is used for the dative, ablative, and genitive of the infini- 
tive, and for the accusative when it is to be preceded by a pre- 
position. 

The nominative of the gerund, used as subject to the verb 
est, erat, etc., predicating existence, with a dative of the agent, 
conveys the idea of obligation. 

The Gerundive is a verbal adjective which takes the place of 
the gerund in all cases when a direct object of the verbal noun 
is to be expressed. (It is consequently confined to transitive 
verbs.) 

It must further be noticed that the gerundive, when thus 
used, is attracted into the number and gender of its object, while 
the object is attracted into the case of the gerundive. 

(N,B, — The only instances in which the gerund is used instead 
of the gerundive, when a direct object is to be expressed, are in 
the genitive and in the ablative, when the use of the gerundive 
agreeing with the noun might involve some obscurity. 

The genitive of the gerund is never used as the secondary 
object of a verb ; e.ff. the Latin idiom is, " I accuse you of theft" 
not " of thievingP) 

The gerundive is also used : — 

1 § 680. 2 ex. 
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• 

(a) As oblique predicate to the direct object of certaiii transi- 
tive verbs (haheo, do, euro, loco, conduco, and others) to express an 
action purposed to be done upon such object (If the verb is 
put into the passive, the gerundive becomes a direct predicate.) 

(b) As a mere attribute, with the meaning of (1) obUgation 
or destiny or desert; and this, in negative and quasi -negative 
sentences, approaches the meaning of (2) possibility, 

(In the latter of these uses the English substitute for the ger- 
undive will often be a passive infinitive.) 

The following table of the declension of the Latin verbal 
substantive will form a useful summary of the usages explained 
in the first seven of the above paragraphs 
Subject 
Object 

Accusative ) ad regendum, to rule ; ad regendos popvlos, to rule 
with prep. J peoples. 



> regere, to rule, or ruling. 



Dative 



{ 



regendo, for ruling ; regendis popuLis, for ruling 
peoples. 

{ reg&iido, by ruling ; tn regendo, in ruling ; regendo 
Ablative < populos or (generally) regendis populis, by ruling 
( peoples ; in regendis popvlis, in ruling peoples. 
. . ( regendi, of ruling ; regendi popidos, or regendorv/m 



{ 



populonmi, of ruling peoples. 

(N,B, — Of course in these examples the word ruling is not 
the adjective meaning dominant, but the verbal noun meaning 
Uie act of ruling,) 

NJB, — ^As the gerund and gerundive are of commoner occur- 
rence in Latin than the verbal substantive in -ing in English, it 
very often happens that where the English has an ordinary sub- 
stantive the Latin would have a gerundive ; e.g, Eng. life, Lat. 
living ; Eng. support, Lat supporting, 

1. Despair of pardon incites to a fiercer ^ resistance. 

^ The verbal substantiye must be qualified by an adverb, not an 
adjective. 
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2. Fk^kiiess of ^aspoadim pioTides desextas m all 

ws for the disooTeij of the enemi^' doings.^ 

3. Bat if it were possiUe^ for th<»e who ha?e' por- 

sued a life of error, as it is for those who have^ 
lost their way on a joume j, to correct their mis- 
take hy repenting of it^^ the core for indiscretion 
would be more easy. 

4. There are also seTeral * games which are serviceable ® 

for shaipening boys' intellects. 

5. That maxim is too^ evident to need explanation, 

and too ^ expressive to need support 

6. By nothing are men brought^ nearer to the gods 

than by giving deliverance to men. 



7. Those who press ^ on to the highest ^^ will get 

higher than those who conceive^ beforehand a 
despair of reaching the point they wish to reach,* 
and steadily tarry in the neighbourhood of ^^ the 
lowesL^*^ 

8. The judges decided that he was a wicked man who 

expressed ^ a desire on his own part ^* of imitating 
the wickedness of another. 

9. What does it matter how much that man has ^^ lying 

in his storehouses, if he reckons up not the things 
obtained, but the things still ^ to be obtained f 



^res. '§650. 'participle. 

* lelative with plnperf. subj., § 760, 2. * Omit 

* Use a rum in translating both aevercU and aerviceabh, 
' Use a comparative followed by qitam uL § 712. 

• "to be brought," accedere, • fut. ^® neut. plur, 
» abl. aba. " circa. " § 765. " autw. 

^ Express possession here by the doHve, 
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10. A man may^ discuss the question^ whether at 
that time the philosopher ought to have ' taken to 
politics.* 



EXERCISE XIX. 

PARTICIPLES. §§ 555-561. 

The Latin verb has three participles, of which the present and 
the future are active, and the perfect passive. The perfect par- 
ticiple of deponents, however, is generally active. 

The present and perfect participles are often used as secondary 
predicates, to denote the circumstances in which some person or 
thing (in whatever case the noun may be) is placed when the 
principal action occurs. They answer, therefore, in many cases 
to a separate subordinated or co-ordinated clause in English, 
and may often be used conveniently to pack, as it were, several 
separate statements into one sentence. 

Latin prefers subordination to co-ordination. 

The present participle describes an action or state as strictly 
contemporaneous with the action or state expressed by the main 
verb, and is not required, like the perfect and future participles, 
to stand, as the secondary predicate of esse, in the place of 
lacking tenses of the finite verb. 

All three participles, especially the present, are used occa- 
sionally as adjectives, and even (especially the neuter of the 
perfect participle) as substantives. 

The future participle often answers to the English ''likely 
to," as well as to '' about to." 

1. When a man writes « about old times, his mmd, 
somehow,® becomes antiquated. 

"^potest, ' Omit. ' For the tenses, cf. § 541. 

^ To take to politics is capessere rempublicam, ^ § 436. ' § 755. 
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2. Marius was made consul for the fifth time in his 

absence. He postponed the triumph which was 
offered to him until ^ he had conquered the Gimbri 
as well. 

3. Those who have been induced by a man*s fortune 

to seek ^ his friendship, all hurry off as soon as his 
luck has vanished. 

4. Live with those who are likely to make you a better 

man. 

5. He made the Roman citizens of that province, who 

were quite frightened by this means, promise him 
twenty thousand pounds of silver for carrying on 
the government. 

6. Some men's ' knees shake when they are about to 

speak. 



7. I not only admired that man, as did everybody, but 

I had a special affection for him as well ; for he 
was the first to rouse in me,* when I was glowing 
with desire for distinction, the hope that worth 
without the support of a good position might attain, 
by hard work and perseverance, the point to which 
he had fought ' his way. 

8. If a man declared that he had brought to light vast 

springs hidden away in the depths, and said this at 
the very moment when he was thirsty, without ® 
having the means of allaying ^ his thirst, would he 
not get laughed at ? 



^ § 692. > Make " seek " the principal verb in the Latin. 

» dat ^ Say, " drive me into the hope. " » § 765. 

« Say, " and had not. »' ' §§ 712 and 206. 
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9. What reason, indeed, has a good man for hating ^ 
wrongdoers, seeing that it is a delusion which 
drives them into misdeeds ? To hate the erring, 
however, is not like ^ a wise man. 
10. The side of the absent ought to be taken against 
oneself, and anger held in abeyance. For a punish- 
ment deferred may be exacted, but when exacted 
it cannot be recalled. 



PART IL—THE VERB. 

In passing from the noun to the verb, we come into a region 
of far greater grammatieal complexity, for which verbal substan- 
tives have -in a measure prepared us. 

The infinitives and participles with which we have just been 
dealing are more complicated grammatical expressions than 
simple substantives and. adjectives. A simple substantive is the 
regular name of a person or thing ; a simple adjective is a name 
given on occasion to a person to denote the possession of a 
certain quality, or the being placed in a certain relation. Verbal 
substantives, as being the names of actions or states, and verbal 
adjectives, as denoting the exercise of activity or the being in 
a state, express manifold relations to other persons and objects 
besides those of which they are the names. 

The verb proper, however, or, as it is called, the finite verb, 
admits of still more manifold relations with other parts of the 
sentence, and the action or state which it describes has many 
phases. As a consequence of this, the verb proper far exceeds, 
in the complication and variety of its forms of expression, the 

1 § 738. 2 § 517. 
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other ports of speech mentioned above. A measure of this 
difference may be found in the fact that whereas Latin nouns 
have at most ten separate forms, a finite Latin verb has ninety- 
four. 

The chief distinctions expressed by verbal forms are those of 

(1) Voice, which express the relation of the subject to the action ; 

(2) Mood, which express the way the action is regarded by the 
speaker ; and (3) Tense, which express the time and nature of 
the action. 

The following Exercises deal with these distinctions in detaiL 



EXERCISE XX. 

THE PASSIVE VOICE AND ITS IMPERSONAL USE. 

§§ 562-570. 

A TRANSITIVE activc verb must always have a subject and an 
object If the verb is turned into the passive, with what was 
formerly the object for its subject, the sense remains the same. 
The main difference between these two mpdes of expressing the 
same thing is this, that when the passive verb is used it is no 
longer necessary to mention the doer of the action. It may be 
expressed by the preposition a with the ablative, or it may be 
left out. Hence, passive inflexions are used principally to bring 
into prominence the object of the action or the occurreTice of the 
action apart from the doer. 

An intransitive verb has a subject but no object, and conse- 
quently nothing to make the subject of its passive. When it 
is convenient or necessary to describe the state or activity ex- 
pressed by an intransitive verb without mentioning its subject, 
the third person singular of the passive is used. 

This impersonal passive, though it is the only kind of passive 
which intransitive verbs admit of, can be made from transitive 
verbs as welL Curritury '' running is going on," gives the same 
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• 

sense as currunt, ** people are miming ; " and so fartur^ ** it is 
said," gives the same sense as ferunt, ^^ people say ; " but the 
latter expression in each case is generally nsed with a definite 
subject; in the former nothing but the activity is brought 
before us. 

The passive of a Latin transdtive verb often corresponds to 
the active of an English intransitive one, 

fThere are also some (Ktive impersonals in Latin, used like 
the above-mentioned intransitive passives, only in the third 
person singular. The fact of the action, state, or feeling, is here 
the prominent point, and the doer is left indefinite. These are : — 
(a) nUseret, piget^ pudet, paenitet, taedet. 
(P) Expressions concerning the weather or sky : — 
FvJminaty tonaty pluit, gelat, advespercucit.) 

1. Ko sensible man punishes because a sin ^ has been 

committed, but he does it ^ in order that a sin may 
not be conmiitted ; for the past ^ cannot be recalled, 
while there is some preventing of the future. 

2. There is no motive for living,^ no end to wretched- 

ness,* if fear be indulged to the utmost.^ 

3. GU>od fortune and good sense are ^ rarely ^ven to 

men at once. 

4. It is ill trusting^ an angry man with a sword 

5. It is an old saying that a tired man is on the look 

out for^ a quaireL 

6. A certain Sybarite complained that his bile was con- 

stantly stirred by having ^ lain upon ^^ rose leaves 
which were ^^ bent double. 



1 Uae one verb for "to commit a sin.** * Omit "he does it*' 

• Nent plur. ^ Gen. *^ Say, "as much as it can." 

* § 680. 7 Pass. 8 Pat the verb in the passive. 

•§740,2. "§474Jl "Omit "which wewL" 
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7. It is alP steep ; descending is easy, and so, gouty 
though ' he was, he arrived in a moment at the 
door of Dis. 

8. Therefore there is no need of an angry chastiser 
for 8 the repression of the erring and the criminaL 
For, seeing that anger is a fault of the mind, it is 
not right for a transgressor to be correcting trans- 
gressions. 

9. When Lucius Aemilius Paullus died, although ^ he 
had brought home boundless treasure from Spain 
and Macedonia, there was hardly enough raised by 
his sale for his wife's dowry to be paid from,^ 

10. Tactics^ were then abandoned perforce for want of 
space/ and the whole battle depended on bravery. 

THE TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 

The indicative mood is the primary and ordinary form of the 
finite verb, and is the mood of narration ; whereas the subjunc- 
tive mood expresses an action or state as occuning in some way 
to somebody's mind, e,g, as wished for, or supposed, or suggested. 

The tenses of the indicative mood attempt to express in 
narration the various phases of an action. Since the phases of 
an action are very numerous, no language burdens itself with 
separate tenses for each one, but tries so to extend the signification 
of a limited number of tense-forms as to embrace as many of 
these phases as it can. 

These phases of the action or state as narrated may conveniently 
be arranf^ed under two heads, according to (I.) the Time to which 
the narration relates, and (II.) the Completeness or Incomplete- 
ness of the action or state. 



1 Neut. plnr. « § 676 6. 'ad. *§ 782. 

' Use uTuU ; § 680. * Ars, ^ ^n^iutiae IwL 
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The Latin indicatiTe mood lias sx tanaeB^ usually called tiie 
present, l^e impei&cty tiie pea£ect^ tiie plnpezfect, tiie futore^ 
and IJie fntme pezfect or completed finture. 

Of tiiese, the pieaeDt (" I am doing'^, the pez&ct (in one of 
its uses) ('< I have done 'Oy 1^ fixtme (" I ^lall do '^^ and the 
completed fatme (" I dialL have done ^, express some lelatton 
to tiie time at which the action is nanatedy and are called 
Primary Tenses^ The impeifect (^1 was doing '*), the pecfect 
(in its other nse) (''I did*^, and the plnpei&ct (""I had done'O* 
express some relation to some point of time previons to the 
nanation of tiie action, and are called Secondary Tenser 

The piesenl^ fhtnre, and imperfect tenses express incomplete 
action. The pocfect, plnpexfect, and completed fotore express 
completed action. 

EXERCISE XXL 

PBBSEirr AND FUTUKK INDICATIVE. 

L Thb present tense (^ 392-599) describes : — 

1. An action or state going on at the time of speaking. 

2. A past or fntore @ 597) action or state represented for 
TividnesB or convenience sake as present (historic or prophetic 
present). This present is almost always used if the clause is 
introduced hj the conjunction drnn^ and sometimes after arnt^* 
quam smd pnuaqaam^ 

3. An action or state which thongh begun in past time ha^ 
lasted np to the present, even when an expression of time is 
added. Li English we always use the perfect iu this e&ee^ 9^ 
*^ I have heai writing for two hoars already ^'^ not '^ I am writ- 
ing for two hours already/' 

4. An habitual action, or one stated as a general trath, with* 
out reference to any particular time. In English we sometimes 
use the auxiliary ^ can^ in such a case (cL § 615, 3), sometimes 
even the auxiliary '^ would,'' tf^ ^ It would be tedious to teU 
all ;" where the Latin would say, ^ It is tedious to t^ alL*^ 
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ir, TIi6 Aiture tense ezpieflses an aetion talcing place, or a 

state existing snbseqtient to that of speaking: 

N,B^ — (a) In English we often ptEt a pTesent after an *^ H^ eTen 
when the time referred to is fixture. In Latiny the 
future is regnlarlj used in such eases (see also 

S «od). 

{h) The future often eorrei^nds to an English ^ it wiU 

be found to," ** it will prove," and 
{c) Sometimes stands for a command. 

1, If 7011 really are deserting from us, I am yezed; 

bat if it is conyenient to hamonr Pansa, I forgiye 
yon* 

2, If 70U live according to ^ nature, yon will never be 
poor ; if yon live according to ^ men's opinions, yon 
will never be rich. 

3, Those whom the good judge wishes ^ to be made ex- 

amples of unsuccessful iniquity he will put to death 
publicly, not so much that they may perish them- 
selves, but that by perishing they may deter others. 

4, When the sight of Nicander ^ had baffled this attempt 

of his, with a sudden change of plan ^ he ordered all 
to embark at once. 

5, I rejoice as often as I receive your letters. 

6, We have other people's faults before ^ our eyes ; our 

own are behind ^ our back. 



7. While these events were happening in the Helles- 
pont, the royal prefect, hearing ^ that Pausistratus 
had used arrogant and contemptuous language^ 
about him when speaking in public, began ^ to 

^ I 801 e. 9 I 600. ^ Say, '' Nicander having been seen." 

* abl. abs. ^ in, • a. ^ § 722 a, 

* Bay, ** had spoken arrogantly and contemptuonsly.** ' § 606. 
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devote his sole attention ^ night and day to giving a 
practical ^ refutation to his grandiloquent talk. 

8. But if justice is obedience to the written laws and 

ordinances of nations, and if, as the same people 
assert, everything is to be measured by expediency, 
he who thinks ^ such a course * likely to be advan- 
tageous to himself will disregard the laws and break 
them if he can.* 

9. That mind must needs be agitated and restless which 

is protected by its own faults ; which cannot be 
brave unless it gets angry, or^ diligent unless it 
covets, or calm unless it fears. 
10. It would® take a long while ^ to ascertain what is 
the difference between this definition and our own. 



EXERCISE XXII. 

IMPEKFECT, PERFECT, AND PLUPERFECT INDICATIVE. 

III. The imperfect (^ 603-606 ; more properly called the past 
imperfect) expresses : — 

1. A continuous action contemporaneous with past action or 
time referred to. 

2. Habitual or repeated action in past time. 

3. An action commenced, or attempted, or proposed, in past 
time. In this case the Latin imperfect often corresponds to an 
English "I proceeded to," " I began to," « I tried to." 

IV. The perfect (§§ 607, 608) is used in two distinct senses, t^. 
1. That of the English « I did." Owing to its likeness to 

that of the Greek aorist, this use is called the aoristic It gives 

^ nihil alivd cigitare animo quam ut. * rebus. ' § 600. 

^ res, '^ Omit. ' In this phrase Latin uses the present. 

7 "To take a long while," longum esse. 
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a past aetXDiL or atste^ as it were, '^iiL the lninp/^ and tiieze ia 
luidung about it to attach it to any pomt of timft vrbaXBTS^ 

2, That of the English '^ I IiaFe done.'' The leal riffffrmffp 
between, the nimple Latin pretEEite and this sofaaeqnBit deveiop* 
meat from it is this, that in the latftpry the paifr action, or Stiite is 
no longer, aa it were, adrift, bnt has beoL made fast by' a moie 
or lest anbtle line of connexion, to the pEeaemt timey i^ it is 
Tepreaented aa having :)onie et&et t^n. the present state of diing& 
In no modefiL language, periiaps, is the distinction, made hy^ the 
Greeks betwe^i the aorist and the p»&et so carefnllT obe^rTed 
as in ^^ogliah. Dizeetly the bond connecting the action, with, 
the prcsatt is aeresedr 'ijj, hj the moition. of a point of put 
time, we can no longer say, ^ I have <ione.'' TVe may aay "" I 
have fle^i him this momin^/^ but riot '^I have se^t him at tsL 
o'cloek this moTmngr' This mistake is one of the last to be 
g^ven np by foreigners Tparrring Rn^^lish. 

yj^. — Like the imperfect, tiie perfect is used of hahitnal or 
repealed actions in past time, The difference betwe^L tixe two is 
that the habitual impo&et is used in. principal and aohordinate 
5ient4mcei9 alike, and corresponds to .m. Kn<;lTah ^ I used to,'' the 
habitual perfect is only oaed in .-inLordinate sentences, and cor- 
responds to an ^ I have done,^* 

y. The pluperfect ^§ 611; expreaaes an action in past time, 
which the speaker ^ayi was done before a past action, or state. 

N.B. — Where a -perfeet or a plnpo&ct of the act snggests a 
confle<)iient Atate, it is practically eqnivalent respectively to a 
pr^Mf^t or an imperfect of the states Som^imes in EngHsh. we 
nR4^ th^ pTAwmt or imperfect to deaexibe the resolting dcUSy where 
th^ Lfttin has th^. perfect or pluperfect to denote the antecedent 
act ; ^.^r n&ifif which is literally, ^ I have become acquainted 
witb^^ is ^jnival^nt to the £ng]i<th ^I know," and similarly 
iitftimmn, Ih^X knfw/' ^f<C^in, if a present passive in English 
^t^t\tAi^% A AjfA/fi nm\\!m% from an action, it mnst not he tzans- 
laM }fy a iAi\ti ptfM^it imjjerf^ct **The city is taken'' is not 
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The pluperfect, like the perfect, is used in subordinate sen- 
tences to denote a habitual or repeated action. 

1. The Eoman fleet, as has been mentioned above, was 
wintering at ^ Canae. 

2. Thus the labour of many months was undone in a 

moment by the enemies' treachery and the violence 
of the storm. 

3. The king was at ^ a banquet, and was far gone in 

his cups.^ 

4. Nature has marked out for us a short career of life, 

a boundless career * of glory. 

5. The barbarians had dipped their swords in poison, 

and so the wounded began to die soon afterwards, 
and the doctors could not imagine the cause of so 
speedy a death. 

6. He had left his son in Aeolis with an army to keep 
his hold on the seaports which Eumenes was trying 
to inveigle on the one side,^ and the Eomans on 
the other.^ 



7. There was great panic and confusion, as was^ 
natural ^ in such ^ an emergency ; still, on that day 
they defended the town more persistently than 
one * could have ^ believed they would.® . 

8. Directly ^ the wounded man got on to the king's bed 

a deep ^® sleep followed. 

1 § 801. 8 § 820. 

* Say, "had gone {procedo) into mnch wine" (§ 522). * Omit. 

^ Say, "from this side," and "from that side." ^ quia. 

7 § 644. * fut part, of facio. 

^ Put the word for " directly *' in the principal sentence. 

^® Comparative. 
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9. The Greeks had no doubt that the Romans would 
return at the beginning^ of the spring to the siege 
of Adramyttium j Manlius, who knew that this 
was expected, thought it better to make an unlooked- 
for move,* and to storm Mitylene. 
10. A man's strength can never inspire ^ firm confidence 
in^ itself, except when many difficulties have 
appeared on all sides,^ and have even occasionally 
come to close quarters.® 



EXERCISE XXIII. 

THE FUTURE PERFECT, THE FUTURE PARTICIPLE WITH THE 
VERB SUM, AND THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. §§ 609, 612, 

and 613. 

VI. The future perfect, or completed future, expresses an 
action which the speaker says will have been done at some future 
time, and generally previously to some future action or state. 

j^JB. — In English we express such an action, after an " if," 
by a pre^nt tense. 

The speaker sometimes uses the future perfect to give greater 
positiveness to an assertion of what is going to happen. In such 
cases in English we emphasise our auxiliary " will " or " shalL" 

Sometimes the future perfect is equivalent to our '* I am in- 
clined to," " I should." 

The future participle is used with the different tenses of the 
verb svmf to denote purpose or likelihood. § 612. 



The imperative mood is used to suggest an action or state to 



^ § 48S. ' '' To make a move," aggredi rem. ' dare, 

« § 525. * Say, "from this side " and *' from that side. " 

* propiua accedere. 
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somebody else, as an action he is to do or a state he is to get 
into. 

From motives of politeness an action is often suggested, as a 
contingency advisable or the reverse, rather than directly com- 
manded or prohibited ; and thus the subjunctive often takes the 
place of the imperative. See §§ 664-676 on the passive sub- 
junctive. 

NJ5. — A direct prohibition addressed to another is expressed 
by ne, with the second person of the perfect subjunctive (always 
ne dixerisy not ne die). 

Another way of saying " don't say " is noli, or (plur.) nolite 
dicere, 

1. You will depend less on the morrow if you put 

your hand to to-day. 

2. If ^ you want a man ^ not to be agitated in actual 

fighting, practise him beforehand. 

3. Don't grudge me this ; then if you want anything I 

will do it in turn ; hand washes hand. 

4. And ^ yet whether I agree with him ^ in all things 

or not, I shall see ^ presently. 

5. Take care ^ that your reading of many authors and 

all kinds ^ of books has not something flighty ^ and 
unsteady about ^ it.^ 

6. Of what kind is the life of the wise man likely to 
be if he is left ^ without friends in some foreign 
nation ? 

7. Nor am I inclined to object ® to play in boys ; this 

^ Say, "whom yon want," etc, and omit the antecedent. 
* Use a relative for "and . . . him." » § 609, 5. 

^ "Take care . . . that . . . not," vide ne with subjunctive. 
» sing., § 524. « § 522. ^ Omit. » §§ 648 and 649. 

• "I object to it," offendU me, 
E 
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too is a sign of liveliness, and I could ^ not expect 
yonder melancholy and continually downcast boy 
to show ^ an alert intellect in his studies. 

8. GsBsar was compelled to go to this ship's assistance,^ 
for fear * lest he might meet with an open ^ rebuff, 
although he was of opinion that if anything serious 
happened ® to them it would be their own fault J 

9. Do not be surprised if the interval between ® my 

letters is longer than ^ usuaL^ 
10. Let no man think himself one ^ who ought ^^ not to 
be advised. He who manages ^^ everything of his 
own unaided ^ judgment, should ^ be held arrogant 
rather than wise. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

In all of the four classes in which the uses of the subjunctive 
mood are for convenience arranged in Chap. XVL of the Grammar 
(§614), may be discerned the main characteristic of the sub- 
junctive mood as contrasted with the indicative, t.e. that it does 
not narrate a fact, but expresses an action or event as reflected, 
so to speak, in somebody's mind. 

1. Where the action or event is expressed as either contingent 
on a condition (hypothetical), or as itself the condition of another 
(conditional), the negative side of the characteristic is prominent, 
and the subjimctive implies that the contingency or the condi- 
tion are not facts, 

2. In the subjunctive of wish or command (jussive), and in 

1 § 644. > Say, "to be of," § 617. 

' Say, "to take assistaiice to ; " or, lit. with a predicate dative. 

* Omit. • Say, "openly," in conspectu. 

' The snbfititnte for the fatnre perfect in reported speech is the plupf. 

snbj. ^ Say, "it would fall deservedly." ^ gen. 

» Say, " him." " snbj. (§ 704) of sum with gerundive. 

u § 704. " See § 518, Ex. 4. " debet. 
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that of purpose (final), the positive side is prominent, inasmuch 
as the speaker represents the action as one which in his or some- 
body else's opinion ought or is to be done. 

3. Again, where consequences or attendant circumstances 
generally are spoken of, the use of the subjunctive implies that 
in the speakei^s or somebody else's opinion there is a case of 
causation, — ^that one thing is the e£fect or the cause of another. 

4. In the subjunctives which r^rt, and in those which are 
dependent on an expression of a thought by means of an in- 
finitive or a subjunctive, the use of the mood prevents the 
speaker's being supposed to be responsible for the statements, 
reasons, or questions reported, by representing them us reflected, 
so to speak, in some one else's mind. 

EXERCISE XXIV. 

THE HYPOTHETICAL SUBJUNCTIVK §§ 638-647. 

• 

A CONTINGENCY may be expressed either by an indicative or a 
subjunctive. If the verb expressing a contingency is in the 
subjunctive, it implies that the contingency is an unreal one, 
whereas the indicative leaves the reality or non-reality of the 
contingency out of the question. 

TENSES OP THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

The following rules for the tense apply to hypothetical and 
conditional subjunctives alike. 

(a) The present tense is used of an imaginary action in the 
immediate present or the future, and therefore still possible ; 
.but marked (by the use of the subjunctive) aa merely imaginary. 

(&) The perfect is used of an action similarly marked as 
merely imaginary, but assumed to be already completed, or to be 
completed before an action still possible in the present or future. 

(c) The imperfect is used of an action supposed, contrary to 
the fact, to be already occurring in the present time, or of & 
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continuous state supposed, contrary to the fact, to have existed 
in past time. (Hence, a Latin imperfect subjunctive sometimes 
corresponds to an English " would have been.") 

(d) The pluperfect is used of an action supposed, contrary to 
the feict, to have occurred in past time, or at least to be already 
completed at the present time. 



Sometimes the condition on which the contingency expressed 
by the hypothetical subjunctive depends is not formally expressed 
by an " if" clause, but by a participle or an imperative. Sometimes 
it is suppressed, especially with phrases such as velim, " I should 
like " {i.e, " if I could "). This suppression of the condition is 
especially common whep the subject of the hypothetical subjunc- 
tive is the indefinite " you," and also when the first person sing, of 
the perfect subjunctive is used in the sense of " I am inclined to." 

1. Should I be a good man if I advised that 1 certainly 

not 

2. Philosophy would have nature under its command 

if it could ^ eradicate all faults. 

3. Since you cannot read all you possess, it is enough 

to possess all you read. 

4. Circumstances 2 which in themselves would have 

been gloomy, turn to matter ^ for ^ rejoicing if the 
fear of a greater misfortune has been removed. 

5. The longest ^ space of time has nothing in it which 
you would not find in one day, and so each day 
ought to be arranged as if it brought up the rear 
and completed your life. 

6. What a delightful t^te-^-t^te ! * what stories you 

hear 1 witih what maxims you are inspired ! 



1 Say, " if it were to : '* impt subj. « Omit. 

' Say ** the space of longest time. " ^ secrettm. 
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7. And that of the old professors of philosophy, indeed, 
many both gave ^ virtuous teaching, and also lived 
as they taught, I would readily admit. 
4 8. I, for my part, would not thank ^ you for a reader who 
is going to reckon what is the good of his studies. 
9. For my part, I am not inclined to admit this, that 
the scientific consideration of the right and virtuous 
life ought, as some have thought, to be handed over 
to the philosophers. 
10. He was a trifle put out — ^he had been accustomed 
to make a pet of a white dog — ^when he saw the 
shaggy black dog ; certainly not the one ^ you would 
wish to meet you in the dark. 

EXERCISE XXV. 

THE CONDITIONAL SUBJUNCTIVE. §§ 648-663. 

A FORMALLY expressed condition is introduced in Latin, if posi- 
tive, by the conjunction si, if negative, by si non ; an exception 
(which is often equivalent to a negative condition) by nisi 
(unless). 

Beginners often make the mistake of thinking that the con- 
unction si requires the subjunctive, whereas the truth is here, 
as always, that verbs go into the subjunctive for reasons of their 
own, totally irrespective of any conjunction whatsoever. 

Si, with the indicative, puts a condition without any implica- 
tion of its reality or unreality. 

The connection between the clause which expresses the condi- 
tion and that which expresses the result of this condition — ^which 
two clauses may briefly be called the " if " clause and the " then " 
clause respectively — ^is so close that an implication of non-reality 
cannot strictly be contained in the one without being contained 

^ Say, " taught virtuous things. " ^ Say, " wish to be given to me." 

» Omit. 
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in the other also. Hence, in regularly stated pairs of clauses of 
this kind we find either the indicative in both or the subjunc- 
tive in both. Still, though in Latin a " then " clause with a 
subjunctive (unless for some collateral reason) does not accom- 
pany an ''if" clause with an indicative, we constantly find an 
"if" clause with a subjunctive accompanying a **then" clause 
with an indicative. These apparent exceptions to the rule fedl 
under two heads : either — 

(1) The connexion between the two clauses is severed for the 
sake of stating the result more vividly, and the proper hypo- 
thesis is suppressed ; e.g, instead of saying, " He would punish 
you if you were to do this " (jpuniat te si hoc fadcts), they say, 
" He will punish you (that is he would do so) if you were to do 
this " (puniet te d hoc facias). Or, 

(2) The implication of non-reality is conveyed in some other 
way than by means of the subjunctive — e,g, by a verb expressing 
possibility, duty, or right, such as posse,' debere, esse with a 
gerundive, an imperative, or even a future participle in the sense 
of « likely to do." 

In rhetorical language the si of the ''if" clause is sometimes 
omitted. 

(For the tenses of the subjunctive see above. Introduction to 
Exercise XXIV.) 

N,B, — In reported speech the " then" clause, if referring to 
future or present time, has its verb in the future or present 
infinitive ; if originally referring to past time, or assumed to be 
the reverse of the feet ("should have been," or "done"), if 
active, by a future participle with fuisse ; if passive, by a cir- 
cumlocutory yi^^urum fvbisse ut with a subjunctive. See Exercise 
XVIL, Introduction, N.B. (2.) The verb of the " if" clause, as 
a rule, changes from a present to a past tense if depending on a 
past verb of saying. 

1. Live with men as if ^ God saw you, and speak to 2 
God as if men heard you. 

^ § 660. 2 CMW. 
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2. If a day is a period of twenty-four hours, all days 

are of necessity ^ equal to each other.^ 

3. K Cicero and Demosthenes had been dumb, they 
would both have!lived longer and died less violently.^ 

4. If I were in the habit * of dining out, I would not 

have failed your friend Gnaeus Octavius. 

5. Even if you can obtain your life at Antonius's hand, 
it is not worth while * to beg for it.® 

6. He warned them that if they did not drive Caesar 

out, the kingdom would turn into a province.^ 



7. I£ he meant ^ to come, he would not be proclaiming 

it. 

8. I should advise you, if you had to do one of the two 

things anyhow,^ to die rather than beg your life 
of Antonius. 

9. Those of us who are moved ^^ to® be good men, not 

by virtue alone," but by some expediency or ad- 
vantage, may be shrewd, but ® not good. 

10. The good judge will not unfrequently punish great 

crimes more lightly than lesser ones, if the former 
were committed by a slip, and not out of brutality ; 
while ® in the latter there is a lurking, hidden, and 
confirmed cunning. 



^ Say, " it is necessary for aU days to be." 

» § 823. » less " violently," lenius. 

* Express the " habit " by nsing a frequentative verb. 

' § 494. • Omit. 7 Say, " from a kingdom would be a province.'* 

^ Express the intention by a future participle. ' Use tU, 

10 § 6676. ^ ipse. 
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EXERCISE XXVI. 

THE OPTAHVB AND JUSSIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. §§ 664-677. 

From supposition (hypothetical subjuiictiye) to suggestion (opta- 
tive and jussive subjunctive), is not a long step. The subjunctive 
can suggest an action as wished for (optative), or, as generally 
advisable (jussive), and is for politeness' sake very often preferred 
to the more arbitrary imperative. 

The optative subjunctive is often introduced by utmam. The 
present and perfect tenses are used of a wish of which the fulfil- 
ment is represented as still possible ; the imperfect of a wish 
whose fulfilment is represented as impossible. 

In the case of a direct prohibition (i.e. one expressed by the 
second person) the perfect subjunctive is almost universal, and 
in indirect prohibitions (first and third person) it is common if 
a definite person or persons are spoken of. 

The negative in a wish or command is always ne. 

This same subjunctive is also used in questions, and is then 
called the dvbUative or deliberative subjunctive, — ^generally to be 
translated by "am I to" or "must I ?" The negative in such 
questions is wm. 

Both the interrogative and the non-interrogative forms of this 
subjunctive can be made to depend on a verb of wishing or say- 
ing or the like (also on the impersonals licet, necesse est, §§ 6746 
and 672). Here, as in all cases of dependence and subordi- 
nation, primary tenses depend on, or are subordinate to, primary, 
and secondary on secondary. These reported wishes or com- 
mands are only to be distinguished from the noun sentences 
mentioned in § 6826 by the absence of the ut. (The former 
answer to an English ^' Tell him he is to come,'' the latter to a 
" Tell him to come.'O 

In rhetorical language a supposition or concession is often 
made in the form of a command. (Under this head comes the 
subjunctive with guam vis, which is in reality a relative clause 
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s= << as mncli as you wish.'' Quamquam, not being snch a rela- 
tive clause, takes the indicative.) 

1. There are, as I have said, many things in Seneca 

which are praiseworthy, many even to be admired, 
only care "^ should be taken to select the good ^ from 
the bad : ^ would that he had done so himself! 

2. Give ^ me the boy whom praise stimulates,* whom 

distinction delights, and who sheds tears when^ 
surpassed. 

3. Do not fail to take the first chance ^ of sailing, pro- 

vided the weather is suitable. 

4. Granted that Philip did something to deserve that ^ 

we should make this decree against him, how '* has 
Perseus deserved it ? 

5. I prefer sometimes that many should think I have 

not acted cautiously, than that a few should think 
I have not acted honourably. 

6. How far this is safe or honourable for you it is for 

you to consider. 



7. Let boys know first of all how ^ to decline nouns 
and verbs, for indeed they cannot otherwise arrive 
at the understanding of what follows.® To give 
this ® caution would be ^® superfluous, did not a good 
many, in their ambitious haste, begin with ^^ the 
later part,^^ and thus delay their pupils by a short 
cut. 

1 Say, " let it be a care " (§ 482). « Omit. 

* Say, " let that boy be given me." * § 704. 

8 For " chance of sailing," say " sailing." 
« " to deserve that," say, ** why." ^ Quid, 

8 Say, ** the following things.*' 

* Use a relative. " To give a caution," monere. 

^^ § 643c. ^^ Say, "from." " neut. plur. of pron. 
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8. Still there should be a limit to relaxations, for fear 
that they should cause either a hatred of study ^ 
when ^ forbidden, or a habit of inactivity by 2 being ^ 
excessive. 

9. Were those untaught men led by the mere bent of 

their minds to give birth to so many things 1 and ^ 
are we not to be roused to the search by this very 
fact, that we know for certain that those who sought 
found? 
10. Go away and^ tell him from me^ that he is to 
keep out of war, and refuse no terms of peace. 

EXERCISE XXVII. 

THE FINAL SUBJUNCTIVK §§ 678-701. 

Final subjunctives are distinguished from jussive subjunctives 
by the fact that they do not occur in independent sentences ; 
from consecutive subjunctives by[their meaning. Final subjunc- 
tives state a result as actually looked forward to, or conceivably 
to be looked forward to, by the doer of an action ; consecutive 
subjunctives state a result as actually or conceivably following 
upon an action. 

The subjunctives of this class fall under two heads — I. Those 
in adverbial clauses, introduced by a relative adjective or by ut 
or ne (vivit ut edat) ; and II. Those in noun clauses {rogo ut edas). 
The former are subordinate<} to a verb, and explain the purpose 
of its action. The latter clauses are used as the direct object of 
certain verbs of asking, commaDding, determining, wishing, fear- 
ing, preventing, objecting, and expecting ; and also as the sub- 
ject of expressions (often impersonal verbs) of fitness, duty, and 
function. These noun clauses introduced by a conjunction are 
often alternative as modes of expression with '^ accusative with 

* See Ex. III. n. 6. « omit. » Say, " in my words." 
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the infinitiye " clauses. The negative is thionghout both classes 
ne. The latter class is probably a development of the former. 

N^, — (1.) With verbs of fearing it happens that what in Eng- 
lish is expressed as a positive result is in Latin expressed as a 
negative one, and vice versa. To the English mind the thing 
feared is the realisation of the result, to the Latin it is its non-re- 
alisation. Where we say, " I fear you will eat," they say, " Timeo 
ne edas" i,e, " The possibility of your 7wt eating is one which I 
cannot contemplate without the fear that it will not be realised." 
But where we say, " I fear you will not eat," they say, " Timeo 
ui (sometimes ne non) oicw," i.e. '* I am afraid about your eating," 
i.e, " The possibility of your eating is one which I cannot look 
forward to without a fear that it will not be realised." 

N,B, — (2.) With verbs of preventing, the subjunctive is intro- 
duced by qmrnmue as well as ne, with verbs of objecting by 
qmminus and quvn, 

N3, — (3.) With some verbs of expecting, or expressions 
where expectation is implied, the direct object, if a noun sen- 
tence^ is often introduced by dmm, with the subjunctive. Prixie 
quamy ante quam^ and potius quam also introduce adverbial final 
clauses with the verbs in the subjunctive ; whereas, when any 
of these temporal conjunctions introduce an indicative, there is 
no notion of purpose at alL 

1. He collected a great quantity of com to send to the 
Athenians, and ^ also to Lucullus and Marcellus. 

2. You must be slave to philosophy in order that you 

may obtain true freedom. 

3. In the plain in which this was going forward there 
was an immense country-house, furnished with four 
towers, which obstructed Labienus's view so that 
he could not see that he was being cut off by 
Caesar's cavalry. 

^ Omit. 
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4. The soldiers were with difficulty restrained from 

bursting into the town, and they chafed at this, 
because it seemed to have been Trebonius's doing ^ 
that they did not get possession of the town. 

5. Even their own interest ^ must be so recommended 

to kings as to attract them. 

6. These three things a soldier ought to see to : That 

he keeps his body as strong and active as possible, 
his arms ready for use, and food prepared for 
sudden marching ^ orders ; and ^ he ought to know 
that all else concerning him is looked after ^ by the 
immortal gods and his commander. 



7. The Epicureans are afraid of nothing so much as of 
appearing to hesitate about a subject. 

8. By the time the gates were open, but ^ before the 
victors broke in, a flight was made from the camp 
of the Gauls in all directions. 

9. I am exerting myself to get Caesar to allow me to 
be absent when any proceedings are taken ^ in the 
senate against Cnaeus ; but I am afraid I shall not 
get my request granted. 

1 0. Vigorous and sound natures, before they are softened 
by discipline, are prone to anger. 

^ '* It is my doing " (of a prevention), per me stat, 
2 Say, " what is good for them." ' Omit 

* Use a predicative dative. 
^ " No proceedings are heing taken,*' nihil agitur, § 760, 2. 
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EXERCISlE XXVIII. 

CONSECUTIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. §§ 702-715. 

In the next two divlBions of the subjunctive — those expressing 
consequence or natural resuU, and those expressing attendant dr- 
cwmstances — the subjunctive does not in any way imply the 
non-reality of the action or event ; indeed the action is, or is 
assumed to be, a fact But the subjunctive is still due to the 
accompanying thought as distinguished from the bare fact, viz. 
to the causal connexion which the sentence is intended to express. 

The consecutive subjunctive expresses an action viewed as 
characteristic of persons or things, or as the natural result of 
other actions or of qualities. 

It is introduced (1) by a relative adjective, qui ( = t4< is, " so 
that he," " such that he," " the kind of person to," " such persons 
as," — in negative sentences, qui non) ; or, if the principal sentence 
is negative or quasi-negative, quin (or qui non). Cum, when = 
quo tempore^ though in ordinary circumstances taking the in- 
dicative, may have a consecutive subjunctive with it of exactly 
the same kind as that with qui, meaning ut is, 

(2) Introduced by a connective adverb, ut, in negative sen- 
tences, ut non (" so that it is not "), or, if the principal sentence 
is n^ative or quasi-negative, quin. 

The consecutive subjunctive with ut, like the final with vi, 
may be used as a noun-sentence to form the subject or object of 
a verb. 

Ut fadam may also mean '^ whilst yet doing ; " sometimes 
" supposing that I do ; " and sometimes (interrogatively), ^' does 
any one think that I should do ? " In all of these three cases 
the antecedent circumstances, of which the ut clause gives the 
result, are implied, not expressed. Ut fadam = '* whilst yet 
doing,"^for example, is equivalent to '' while I am so situated as 
to do." The principal sentence here often has ita. 

NJS,^-(1.) It often happens that a simple English relative 
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sentence has to be translated by a relative with the subjunctive 
in Latin, e,g. when, as in the phrase sunt qui puterU, a class of 
people is spoken o£ 

(2) It is sometimes not easy to see at first whether a clause 
with " so that " in it is a final or a consecutive one. It should 
be remembered that in the former case the negative is Tie, in the 
latter kt non, 

1. The water of the Nile is so muddy and turbid that 
it produces many ^ different diseases. 

2. Nothing is so troublesome and difficult that the 

human mind cannot overcome it ; and ^ no passions 
are so savage and lawless as not to be thoroughly 
tamed by discipline. 

3. What nations were so savage as not to do obeisance 
to Alexander on bended knee ? 

4. That about which all men's nature agrees must be 

true. It must be admitted, therefore, that gods 
exist. 

5. And there was not a man of them all who did not 

think that the fate of all their fortunes depended 
on the event of that day. 

6. There are and have been philosophers who were of 
the opinion that the gods had no concern at all for 
human affairs. 

7. In fact the authority of the professed teacher ^ is 
generally a hindrance to those who wish to learn j for 
they cease to employ their own judgment, and ^ re- 
gard as established the opinion which they find has 
been arrived at * by the man whom they esteem. 

1 Say, ♦• many and different." - Omit. 

' Translate by a relative clause. 

** " I arrive at this opinion," hoc iudico. 
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8. You poor creature,^ not to perceive that you were 

not acquitted by that sentence, but reserved for 
some harsher sentence and greater punishment. 

9. He who rules well must needs some day have obeyed, 

and he who obeys resignedly seems to be worthy 
of ruling some day. 
10. For that Cicero was neither so faint-hearted as to 
beg his life of Antonius, nor so foolish as to hope 
that Antonius could be prevailed on, no one doubts 
except Asinius Pollio, who remained to the end a 
bitter foe to Cicero's reputation. 



EXERCISE XXIX. 

SUBJUNCTIVE OF ATTENDANT CIRCUMSTANCE& §§ 716-737. 

The subjunctive following the relative qui, = "inasmuch as 
he," " although he," or the conjunction cum, represents a fact or 
event as a circumstance attendant upon another fact or event in 
such a way as to cause or to prevent it. When introduced by 
the conjunction cum, the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are 
often used where no such causal connexion can be seen, and at 
most can only be imagmed to be possible. This habit of using 
a past subjunctive with cum in temporal sentences did not, how- 
ever, become universal, and formed only a partial exception to 
the rule that the indicative is used in all clauses which mark 
the bare time when a thing occurred. 

Though ''when" often serves to translate a temporal cum 
(with a past subjunctive), the effect of such sentences is best given 
thus; e.g, cum r«£irg<, " returning," "as he returned;" cum 
redisset, " having returned," " on his return." 

It must be borne in mind that though cum, " since," always 

^ miser/ 
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takes a fiubjanctiye, quia, guoniam, quando, and quod all mean 
" since '' or " because," and all take the indicatiye. Still there is 
a difference of meaning, as well as of usage, discernible between 
these two ways of translating " since." Cum, with a subjunctive, 
states what in the nature of things is or was the cause of an 
event or an action. Quia, etc., with the indicative, state the 
grounds influencing somebody's will. Hence the latter coi^unc- 
tions are very commonly found with first and second persons, 
while it is much less often that eum is found with any but the 
third person. The clause with cum usually precedes the prin- 
cipal sentence ; the position of the clause introduced by quia, et&, 
is indifferent The relation is somewhat similar between «fot, 
" although," which takes the indicative, and cum, '^ although," 
which takes the subjunctive. 

Quiy — '^inasmuch as he," is often preceded by ut, utpoUy 
or quippe. 

1. Immoderate anger produces madness. It is neces- 

sary for you to know how true this is, since you 
have got both a slave and an enemy. 

2. There was a certain Sybarite, who, on seeing a man 

digging, and lifting up his mattock a good height,*^ 
complained that it made' him tired, and forbade the 
man to do his work in his sight. 

3. If your deeds are virtuous, let everybody know 

them ; if they are disgraceful, what does it matter 
that nobody knows them, seeing that you know 
them 9 You are a poor creature ^ if you despise 
this witness. 

4. As soon as ever the tongue began to be turned to 
profit,^ and it became the fashion to make a bad 
use of the advantages of eloquence, those who were 
held eloquent abandoned all ^ concern for morals. 

I Comparative adv. ^ Turn it to the passive. 

» Say, " you wretched man," g 472. * Say, "to be in gain." » Omit 
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6, I am myself in a dififerent state of mind now that ^ I 
fancy myself addressing the army, than I was a 
little while ago, when my speech had the towns- 
people in view. 

6. And so, after killing many, they drove the rest back 
baffled into the town. 



7. Caesar, although he well knew^ the race for^ a 
deceitftd one, and to be always meditating one^ 
course ^ while '^ feigning another, still made up his 
mind that it was expedient to show them mercy 
when they asked ^ for it. 

8. It does not, as a rule, ^ so readily occur to my mind 
why an3rthing is true as why it is false, and this 
happened to me especially^ a little while ago, as 
I was listening to you. 

9. But I cannot see what to hope^ for, seeing that 
my enemies are all-powerful, and my friends have 
some of them abandoned, and some of them even 
betrayed me ; and ^ that is perhaps because ^ in my 
return they^ dread a reproof of their wicked- 
ness. 

10. Although the robbers might easily have run down 
to make an end of the wounded man, they made 
off with such speed to the mountains — under the 
impression that^® they had finished their task — 
that when they found^ that^ one man delayed their 
flight by not following readily over the steep and 
pathless ground,^^ they killed their companion for 

^ Qui with the suhj. ' Use cognittim habere, * § 902. ^ Neut pliir. 

• Omit. • § 436. ^ Use sciere. ® Use cum . . . turn, 

» I 674b. i« velut with abL abs. " Neut. pi. of word for " pathless." 

F 
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fear that evidence against^ them^ might leak out if 
he were caught.^ 

EXERCISE XXX. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE USED TO MARK SOMETHING AS REPORTED. 

§§ 738-757. 

SsiTTENOES containing reported (1) definitions, (2) reasons, (3) 
conditions, or (4) questions, must have the verb in the sub- 
junctive. Very often there is nothing but the subjunctive to 
mark that the speaker is not giving his own reason, etc, but 
some one else's. In these cases it is necessary in English to 
put in some ckuse like ^' as he said," " as he thought." 

Of these four classes of reported subjunctives the fourth is far 
the commonest ; and the second is commoner than the first or 
third. The subjunctive of a reported question is dependent on 
a verb or other expression of asking, ascertaining, or informing. 

{N,B, — A rhetorical question in the first or third person, 
when reported, not by being made dependent on a verb of ask- 
ing, but as part of a continuous speech, is put in the infinitive.) 

Generally speaking, any interrogative pronoun or particle 
which can introduce a direct question can also be used to intro- 
duce a reported one. The following special points about some 
of the interrogative particles should be noticed in this connexion. 

Num when in dependent questions simply = *^ whether," and 
does not, as in direct questions, imply that the natural answer 
to the question is "no." When this is to be implied in a 
reported question an is used. 

Ut in the sense of " how " is not often used in direct ques- 
tions ; in this sense it is commoner in exclamations and reported 
questions. 

A reported alternative question (indirect disjunctive interroga- 
tive) has its first alternative introduced by utrum or -ne (enclitic), 

^ Omit * S 606. 
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and its subsequent alternatives by an. Sometimes the utrum 
or -ne of the first alternative is left out. Sometimes we get a 
reported question introduced by an alone. This is practically a 
double alternative with the first alternative left out, whereby 
the doubly doubtful nature of the reported question is implied. 
This is frequently the case after the verb sdo, more particularly in 
the phrase havd sdo an. Under this head come subjunctives 
with forsitan (fors sit an). 

Quin is used after negative expressions of doubt or mistake, 
e.g, {havd dbest suspido quin — havd faUit me quin) to introduce 
a reported question. 

1. For some people say-^ that all sciences cannot be 

imparted and grasped at the same time, on the 
ground that the mind is bewildered and fatigued by 
so many studies of diverse aims,^ for which, they 
say,3 neither the intellect^ nor the body, nor time 
itself, is adequate. 

2. You ask what is the limit of riches. The first is 

to have what is necessary ; the next to have what 
is enough. 

3. Ambassadors came thither from Eome congratulat- 
ing the king on having escaped so great a danger. 

4. I wondered what was the reason* why you had 
stopped sending me letters. 

5. And there was not any other reason for the discon- 

tinuance of my letters, except that I really did not 
know where you were. 

6. It cannot indeed be doubted that a great part of 

art consists in imitation. 



^ ** Say not," nego, ' Say, "aiming in opposite directions." 

* Express by the mood of the verb for " to be adequate." 
^ Neuter of interrogative pronoun. 
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7. And I do not blame you for being severe ^ upon his 
father ; for I am quite sure that you acted with 
good > reason. 

8. Nor did Caesar's judgment deceive him in thinking 

that' the enemy, when they heard of that battle, 
were not likely to think any longer of ^ fighting. 

9. And I am inclined to think that if piety towards 

the gods is done away with, fidelity and human 
society, and that most ^ excellent of all virtues^ jus- 
tice, is done away with too.^ 
10. As for ^ die people, he showed how much he thought 
of them when in view of the people he cut off the 
head of a man who was exceedingly devoted ^ to 
them. 

EXEECISE XXXL 

THE SUBJUNCnVE BT SUBOBDINATION TO ANOTHER 
SUBJTJNCmVB OR AN INFINITIVK §§ 758-761. 

A VEBB is often put into the subjimctive for no other leason 
than because it is in a clause which is subordinated to one in 
which the principal verb is in the infinitiye or the subjunctiTe, 
M. expresses a thought, and not a statement of a fact 

These suboidinate sentences aie chiefly relative, or are intro- 
duced by n, €um, dum, or quod. 

The use of the subjunctive mood in sentences subordinate to a 
principal clause which has the subjunctive or infinitive, is carefally 
restricted, so as not to throw an air of unreality about what is 

1 Oomparatiye. ' Omit. 

» ««Iii thinkmg that," quin. * De. 

* Use imitf with the raperlative to strengthen itL 
* "As lior" in English only emphasises ** the people" hy helping it to 
stand first : no snch help is needed in Latin ; put the word for people 
firat, with two after it ' " Devoted to the people," i>(?puiarw. 
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intended to be stated as a iact In the case of such an intention 
the indicative is used even though its daiue be sabordinated to 
a principal verb in the infinitive or aabjnnctive. This cantion 
IB especiallj neceasaiy where the cLuue ia introduced bj ut, '' aa," 
or the purely temporal dum. For the aabjnnctive with these 
conjunctions would suggest the notion of a purpose, or conse- 
quence^ or proviso. 

1. If the gods in our prosperity gave us good sense as 

well, we shonld consider not only what had hap- 
pened, bat also what might happen. 

2. Since what has been said last of all is easily com- 
mitted to memory, it is expedient, when we cease 
speaking, to leave some thoroughly strong line of 
argument fresh in the minds of the hearers. 

3. But, firstly, those very laws which yon quote show 

how unwilling our ancestors were that a man should 
be put to death, except when it was absolutely^ 
necessary. 
4 What is so unworthy of the philosopher's dignity 
or^ consistency, as either to hold^ a false opinion, 
or to uphold without any hesitation, what is not 
comprehended and known with sufficient certainty 1 

5. Above all, then, imitation by itself alone is not 

enough, if only ^ because it is like ^ a lazy nature 
to be content with those things which have been « 
originated by others. 

6. Since he sees that Greece has been given over to 

him by you, he holds it for certain that no armed 
man will meet him before he crosses over into Italy. 



1 per — ' atqtu. ' "To hold any opinion," senHre dUquid, 
* " M only," vO. * § 617. 
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7. I would play the part which you played at the time 
of^ my sorrow, and would comfort you by^ letter, 
did I not know that you have no need in your 
grief of the remedies by which you lightened mine. 

8. While ^ I have always thought that all friendships 
should be preserved with the most scrupulous* 
fidelity, I have thought this to be especially the 
case with those which were reclaimed to good feel- 
ing from a state ^ of enmity. 

9. I am very sorry that you are over much distressed 

about the commonwealth, and that you are a better 
citizen than Philoctetes, who, on being wronged,^ 
wanted to see those sights which I see to be painful 
to you. 
10. For again, what would have existed ^ if no one had 
accomplished more than the man he followed 1 We 
should have nothing in poets beyond Livius An- 
dronicus; nothing in history beyond the annals of the 
pontiffs ; navigation would still be carried ^ on by 
rafts; there would be no painting except such as 
would sketch only the outside lines of the shadow 
which bodies in the sun had made. 



EXEECISE XXXII. 

REPORTED SPEECH. §§ 762-779. 

The following rules should be observed as to (A) mood, (B) 
tense, and (C) person, in reported speech (oratio ohligua), 

(A) 1. All statements in principal sentences in the indicative 

1 "At the time of," 171. 
3 Prepositioii. ' Use cum and turn. * Use a hendiadys. 
. * See Note 6, Exercise III. ^ Abl. abs. iniuriam acdpere, 
' €ratf%Uurvmu ^ "To carry on navigation," navigare. 
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in tlie orcUio recta become infinitives in the orcUio obliqua, the 
subject being put into the accusative case. 

2. Questions in the indicative in oratio recta are, if closely 
dependent on a verb of asking, put in the subjunctive (see 
Introduction to Exercise XXX.), but if they are part of the con- 
tinuous report of a speech, they are put in the infinitive if 
originally of the first or third person, in the subjunctive if of 
the second person. 

e.g. Quid facio ? becomes quid (se) facere ? 
Quid facia ? becomes quid (ille) faceret ? 
Quid fadt ? becomes quid {ilium) facere 9 
(But rogavitj quid (ipse, Ule, etc.), faceret for all alike.) 

3. All subordinate sentences, as also all sentences in the sub- 
junctive and imperative mioods in oratio recta^ have their verbs 
put into the subjunctive. 

(For reported conditional sentences see Introduction to 
Exercise XXV.) 

(B) 1. The tenses of th^ infinitive are present, or perfect, or 
future, according as the time would have been present, past, or 
future in the oratio recta. 

2. Of the subjunctive, reported speech generally employs the 
secondary tenses, viz. imperfect and pluperfect, especially in com- 
mands or questions ; but the present and perfect are sometimes 
used for vividness' sake, especially if the verb on which the whole 
oratio obliqua depends be in the present. 

C) All finite verbs must be put in the third person in the 
oratio cbliqua. This often involves a change in the pronouns 
as welL 

1. What my witnesses say, my adversary admits that 

they say truly. 

2. He says that they will soon seek of their own accord 

what when offered to them they despise. 

3. They say that Pyrrhus, the great trainer for ^ athletic 

1 Say, "of." 
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contests,^ used to enjoin upon those whom he was 
training not to get in a passion. 

4. He said there was no sense in ^ flight even for those 

who had no thought except for' their life. 

5. When it comes to this,^ Arioyistas, finding^ every 

rente closed to him, sends to Caesar, saying,^ that 
he is prepared to deliver the legion to whomsoever 
he bids. 

6. He thoaght that it concerned at once the dignity 
of our empire, and the pablic good, that if the kings 
remained trae to their allegiance, they should be 
protected by our troops. 



7. The general himself proceeds by forced marches, and 
sends on a proclamation, saying by ^ what day he 
wanted the magistrates and chiefs of all the states 
to meet him at Cordova. 

8. They say that the Pythagoreans, when asked^ why 

anything ^ they asserted in argument was so, used to 
answer, " Ipse dixit" Now " ipse " was Pythagoras. 

9. Pisistratus, the despot of the Athenians, when a 

drunken man had abused him at a banquet^ bore it 
with a calm mind, and told his indignant ^^ fellow- 
guests that ''he was not more enraged with the 
man than if somebody with his eyes bandaged had 
run up against him." 
10. He promised that he would give him a poison which 
could not be detected by any sign, either during" 
the giving of it,^ or after ^® it was given. 

* sing. ' Say, " of." • (fo. * turn foUowed by a particle. 

* Say, "cut off from every ronte.*' • Omit. ' ad. 

* Use an impersonal passive. ' Use si quid ^^ participle. ^^ in. 
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MISCELLAl^OUS EXEECISES, MOSTLY ON 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 



EXERCISE XXXin. 

1. Let us look to it that the conduct ^ by which we wish 

to procure admiration be not laughablb and oifensive. 

2. Pompeius never failed ^ to blush in the presence of a 

large company, at any rate at public meetings. 

3. My kindness ' to that man you know : now learn how 

he has shown- his gratitude to me. 

4. They say that Xenocrates, when the question was put 

to him what result his pupils arrived at, answered, 
" to ^ do of their own accord what they are compelled 
to do by the laws." 

5. I should like you to let me know of anything Statins 

has written to you which concerns me. 

6. It happens to those who consider whatever they have 

found in the best writers a rule of expression, to 
imitate what is inferior (for that is the easier thing 
to do), and to think themselves exceedingly^ like 
great men, if they achieve their faults. 



^ Kent. plnr. of a pronoun. ' Express by means of a doable negative. 
' See Note 6 to Exercise IIL ^ ut with impf. snbj. * aibunde. 
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7. Piso, after ordering in a passion that a man who had 
returned from his furlough without his comrade 
should be led to death on the ground of ^ his having 
killed the man whom he had not produced, refused 
the man's request ^ for time for inquiry. The con- 
demned man was led beyond the rampart, and was 
just holding out his neck, when suddenly there ap- 
peared the comrade who was thought to have been 
killed. The comrades are escorted back, embracing 
each other, by an immense crowd, to ^ the great de- 
light of the camp. Piso mounts the tribunal in a 
fury, and orders both of them to be led to deatL 

EXERCISE XXXIV. 

1. I know that some laugh under ^ the lash,'^ while ^ 

others groan at ^ a slap. 

2. There is a fear that in our unwillingness ^ to kick we 

should seem to be open ^ to being kicked. 

3. It is a disgrace for any Eoman, let alone Cicero, to 

beg for his life. 

4. As for me,^^ I cannot tell by what mad notion he was 

induced to despise me. 

5. For, as I said just now, I am, on almost all topics, but 

more particularly on physical matters, inclined to 
say sooner what is not than what is. 

6. Let there be the greatest strictness in dispensing justice, 

provided only it be not varied by favouritism, but 
kept uniform. 



^ use qwui, § 740. ' participle, agreeing with the man. * eunu 

* Say, "in the midst of." * plur. • Omit ' sub. • use dum, 

> Say, "to be able." ^^ See Exercise XXX. sentence 10. 
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7. It does not matter to what extent the passions advance 

and spread themselves ; thej are narrow/ wretched, 
low; virtue alone is high and lofty, nor is there 
anything great which is not^ at the same time 
calm. 

8. But this 8 is the advice I give you, that ^ if you can- 

not altogether avoid anger, for the reason that your 
mind is possessed hy* passion hefore reason has heen 
'able to manage that it should not be so ^ possessed, 
you should prepare yourself beforehand, and should 
daily reflect that ill-temper has to be resisted. 

9. It often happens to travellers, when they are in a 

hurry, that if they have by chance got up later 
than they wished, they arrive at their journey's end, 
owing® to their hurry, sooner than if they had 
awaked long before ^ daylight. 
10. It all^ seemed incredible to the king. So he asked 
Porus — ^for he was with him — ^if what was said was 
true. 

EXERCISE XXXV. 

1. This villa has grown under® my hands. 

2. I have abeady hope about you, but not confidence yet. 

I wish you too to do the same ; there is no reason ^ 
why you should trust yourself soon and easily. 

3. We dislodged them ^ from the hills ; are we afraid to 

fight them on the plain 1 

4. He himself made telling speeches against Caesar, and 

^ neat. plur. ^ Say, ** unless what.*' ' nse illud, 

^ uL » Omit. • abL ' § 812. 

« Say, "in the midst of." 
B Subordinate the fiist sentence to the second by means of a lelatiye. 
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often proclaimed from the general's platform that 
Caesar had suffered defeat 

5. Eloquence will never be thorough and vigorous unless 

it gains strength from much writing. 

6. And -let not the reader at once make up his mind that 

all that the best authors have uttered is undoubtedly 
perfect. 



7. On the way up ^ to the temple from Cirrha, before the 

traveller^ came to the parts studded with houses 
there was a wall on the left of the pathway. 

8. That letter sent by you to Gains Fabius in joke — ^if 

yours it is — has, when it is read, a disagreeable 
savageness of expression.^ 

9. Abisares, who, before the battle^ with Porus was 

fought, had sent ambassadors to Alexander, again* 
sent others, promising that he would do everything 
he commanded if only he were not * compelled to 
surrender his person. 
10. Julius Caesar burnt his enemies' letters which he had 
intercepted, for he thought that not to know what 
offence each had committed was the most welcome 
kind of pardon. 



EXEECISE XXXVL 

1. When he had represented how dangerous flight was, 
he added that wherever he went he would have to 
be a slave.^ 



^ Use a present participle in the plural. * Use the impersonal passive. 
» See Note 6, Exercise HI. * § 696. » gerund. 
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2. Marcus TollinSy Cicero's son, had nothing of his father's 

capacity except his courtesy. 

3. It is proper for a narrative to have three things : that 

it should be short, clear,^ and likely. 

4. All men are not to ^ be hit in the same place ; you 

ought therefore to know what is your weak point,^ 
that you may shield it particularly. 

5. He sent thither six cohorts for a protection, and placed 

the Eoman knight^ Gains Gallonius, in command of 
the town of Seville. 

6. Ovid's Medea seems to me to show how much the man 

could have performed if he had preferred ruling his 
genius to letting it have its way. 



7. Let Asia remember this, that no plague of foreign war 
or ^ domestic discord ^ would have been absent from 
her, if she had not been kept under this rule. 

8« You ought to reflect that when anger is stirring the 
mind most deeply,^ the tongue must then be most 
carefully kept in check ; a virtue which sometimes 
seems to me not less than that of not getting into 
a passion at alL 

9. Other people are put on their trial before they are con- 
demned, and they do not pay the penalty before their 
guilt is ascertained. We are already suffering every 
punishment and disgrace, and it is still doubtful 
whether we have done wrong. 
10. "What need is there," says Hieronymus, "when you 
want to beat any one, of first biting your own 
Kpsi" 

^ repeat the uL ' Say, "are not hit" • Say, "what in yon is weak." 
* Say, "nor." * See Note 6, Exercise IIL * maxime. 
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EXERCISE XXXVIL 



1. It does not matter whether 70a put a sick man on a 

wooden bed or a golden one ;. wherever you carry 
him he will carry his disease with him. 

2. The beginnings are in our power ; fortune decides the 

result. 

3. When this new aspect ^ of affairs presented itself, all 

warlike operations ceased. 

4. Now he who knows how everything ought to be said, 

will, so to speak, be keeping guard over locked 
stores, unless he at the same time has his eloquence 
ready ^ for action, and prepared for all emergencies. 

5. Why mention ^ Xenophon's unstrained liveliness, which 

no straining for effect could attain 1 

6. Your dread is that you will marry the woman ; his, on 

the other hand, that he will not marry her 



7. Find out ^ how far this man is to be trusted ; not that ^ 

he may not be a good man, but while ^ it is lawful 
to hope this, it h dangerous to conclude so.^ 

8. You Eomans maintain that the reason why^ your 

wars are successful is, that they are just 

9. Although Alexander, might well have been angry with 

the authors of the war, he pardoned all, and, taking 
hostages, moved his camp on to the next town. 
10. Almost everybody s reports to me that nothing can be 
more delightful than you are when you are not out 
of temper.® 

1 "Aspect of affairs,'* res. ' " ready for action," in proeinetu, 

» § 674. * videre. • § 681. • Omit ' Use ideo. 

' om/nia is not used in the singalar in the sense of everybody. 

' Say, ** when iU-temper is absent." 
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EXEECISE XXXVin. 

1. This is at once the chief function, and the chief crite- 

rion^ of wisdom, that deeds should accord with 
words. 

2. The immortal gods are the same everywhere, and it is 

no good 3 worshipping and decking out some with 
the spoils of others. 

3. I am reminded what the nature of a memorial is by 

the very name. It ought to look more to the 
memories ^ of posterity than the acknowledgments ' 
of the present time. 

4. To screen ^ sloth we allege difficulty as a defence. 

5. Yarro says that the Muses would have talked in 

Plautus's ^ language if they had wanted to talk Latin.^ 

6. It is for ^ your wisdom and kindness to see to it and 

secure that this unwise arrangement ^ of mine may 
by your carefulness be set right 



7. And I know that people used to learn synonyms by 

heart, both that out of several words one might the 
more readily occur to the mind, and that if, after 
using one, it were wanted within a short time, they 
might, for the sake of avoiding repetition, choose 
another by which the same meaning might be con- 
veyed.* 

8. If we all did wish what we are accused of wishing,^^ 

let us all be punished. 

' iudicium (lit "means of judging"). 

' Say, "are not to be wonliipped." * sing; 

^ Say, "we pnt the defence of difficulty (§ 523a) as a screen to doth ; " 

jaae praetexo, ' adj. ' adv. ^ gen. 

8 neut. imrticiple (qualified by an adverb). 

' Say, '* the same thing be understood." ^® Omit 
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9. I bave often heard teH^ of men wiio bad met demtih 
far ibar eoantrj ; these are the first wiio liare been 
fbond to ^ think it o^it that thdr c o imtrj should 
pernb for them. 
10. Aristotle says that eertain passons are as good as' 
arms if one use them welL This^ woold be tme if, 
like wadike implements^ they cooli be taken np and 
la^ down at the wearer^s pleasure. 

EXEKCISE XXXIX. 

1. I remember that we called together on Mesalla after 

listening to^ Nicete& 

2. Hare all things been tinned i^Nside down to sach an 

extent that a man can question wbether it is better 
to lire with Antonins or to die with Cato f 

3. When the battle began there was no lack* of yalonr 

on the part of ^ the Massilians. 
i. Bnty although ^ the highest point ' cannot be aniyed at 
except by starting ^^ from the beginnin^^ so, as the 
work progresses^ the things that come ^ first begin 
to be unimportant. 

5, Ton would have wished him to hare spoken with his 

own genius, and somebody else's judgment. 

6. In proportion as a man^^ is good,^^ does he with the 

greater ^ difficulty suspect others to be wicked. 



7. And since men ought to be most vexed at those things 
which have been brought about by their own fault, 

^ Sa7, ''by idling." > § 680. ' § 839e. « leL pronouu 

' Sfty, ''from the listening to." 

* Say, " nothing was wanting towards {ad) valour.'* ' datL 

* § 716c. * tumtna, n. pL ^ "by starting from,'* ex. " plnr. 

« Bay, •• are." » ^is^te. " snperUtive. 
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theie is something in this matter at which I ought 
to be moie vexed than yon. 

8. Alexander ordered it to be announced to Abisares that 

if he objected to come td him he would go to 

Abisares.^ 

9. No armed men showed themselves on the walls or^ 

towersy and the Macedonians were in doubt as to 
whether the inhabitants had abandoned the town or 
were cunningly hiding themselves. 
10. What about the fact that,' if anger were a good thing, 

it would accompany the most perfect man 1* And 
yet the most passionate people are infants, and old 
men, and invalids; and every weak thing is, by 
nature, firetfuL 



EXEKCISE XL. 

1. livy, so far from^ saying that Cicero entertained 

such a plan, says he had not an opportunity of 
doing* it 

2. Nicetes had found great favour with the Greeks on 

account ^ of his peculiar^ dasL 

3. That these men should vaunt themselves any longer 

in our sight is a great disgrace ^ and vexation^ to us. 

4. Is there anybody in Eome, except Perseus, who would 

not wish the Macedonians to be triumphed over t 

5. The arrival of Statins was a trouble ^ to me, because 

you wrote that you would be plundered by your 
people while he was away. 

' pronoTiiL ' Say, "and." ' Quid quod, * TJa^quisque. 
' adeo non, * Omit. ^ " on acconnt of," abL ^ swus. 

' not nominatiye. ^* a^j. 

6 
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$. What trtmbfee^ b k to ke^ a die^ cm tiioee ^ 
under joa if j<» fcwp a dic^ ca yovEBctf f 



7. To Emnoi vc dioold^ do ohfiannp, just as we do to 

giores acred frran ^e^ in wiiidi tlie Sne* M. ooJcb 
lisre BO longer so modi lieaotj as smcdty: 

8. For wj pnty I wiiie down more tiym I bdere^ for I 

do not Tcntme to affiim what I hate doabte ahoat^ 
or^ to m|ipims what I hare heard. 

9. The first man is he who cm* deiise what is the 

ijglit eonzse ;^ the second, he who obeys good ad- 
Tioe :* he who cm* neither himfipJf devise, nor obey 
another, is of the lowest diaracter. 
10. By reading the best books ^ we shall leamnotonly the 
bare ^^ names of things, but what name is fittest in 
each phux. 



1 gen. * Ssj, " tiioae orer iriiom yon m^" ^meene^ dat. 

*i66^ *8«y, "fine and old." » Say, "nor." • Say, "deroes." 

7 Ufe in rem e$ae. * pres. part * Say, "knows how." 

!• Say "things." » ^mbl 
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(For numerals and the common pronouns, for the stems of the nouns, 
and for the parts of the verbs, see Grammar, s. means sub- 
stantive, V. verb.) 



Abandon, deaer^ relinquSre, dis- 

cedXrtab, 
abeyance, in, in mu^peMo, 
able, to be, poaat. 
about, circt^, (concerning) de, 
above, «upm, (before) aitU, 
absent, abstfM, 
absent, to be, abeut, 
abuse, s., eonxicivm, 
abuse, v. (revile), maX^v^trt, 
accept, ocapft-e {'io\ recijp9re (-io). 
acceptable, gratua. 
accompany, aequor, 
accomplish, ^^cgre (-io). 
accord, of one's own, 8ua tponte, uUro. 
accord with, eonearkare. 
accordingly, Uaque, 
accounts, rctHonea, 
accusation, crimen, 
accuse, argttXre. 
accustomed, to be, OMueMifre. 
achieve, eonaSqui, 
acknowledgment, groHa, 
acquit, abMlvifre. 
act, v., fadre {-to). 
aqtive, pemix, 
actual, ipse, 

add, addire, aduSIn {-iiii, 
address, loqyi apud, 
adequate, to be, m/jpOre (-to). 



admiration, ajdmvraiio, 

admire, adminuri^ probare, 

admit, /a(^rt, conJUri; (give up) eon- 
ceiUre. 

admirable, praeelartu, 

adult, puber (3). 

advance, v., procedXre, 

advantage,yiruc^iM (4),(general) honwn, 

advantageous, fructuosus, 

adversary, adveraariua. 

adversity, rea adveracbe, adveraa (neut. 
pi.) 

advice, eonaUium. 

advise, admonire, hortari (with per- 
sonal object) ; praecipire (-to), 
aitadire (a thing as object). 

advocate, eognitor, 

Aetolian, Aetohu. 

affair, rea. 

affection, carita8f (to have an affection 
for) diligifre. 

affirm, ttffvntvaxe, 

afflicted, to be, lahwwre (abL of thing 
with which). 

afraid of, to be. Sea fear. 

again, iUfruw, (repetition), rwmu (re- 
petition with reversal). 

against, wnJbra^ adveratu, in, 

age, aetaa (time of life), aeffum^ 
culum, 'vetuataa (antiquity). 

aghast, to be, atupire, 

agitat^ quafffre (-to). 
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agitstBdy to 1m^ tnpidan^ 
ago, cmte (adr.) 



aid, a.y 

ami tstf 

alamiy s^ terror. 

aiazmedy pertBrrUiUi. 

alert, ereehu^ 

alicnst^ cmer&rsm 

tHiwe, to ba. See lira. 

all, omsiM, (aa much as) 

all dae, cetera (lunt. pL) 

an kmda o^ oirim gmuu (genstaDy in 

the genitlTe). 
aH-poirafiil, to he^ pkurimimm fiofirau 
allay, Mdan, eompeaehn. 
mSHow, jpaiiy concedlbrt, 
ally, aoaujL 
almoat, 7&9V. 

alone, adj., aabu^ ^pm^ adr. aolian.. 
already, mm. 
alao, eiiam, 

alter, maUare, iMMora (maka freah). 
altisation, maUatio* 
althon^ quamquamf § 711 (h.), cum 

§ 732, sumimi^ §g 676 (K). 677(d.) 
altoocthK. frffPMi 
always, semper. 
arohftMador, legatiUm 
ambitioiia, amMfiuwut (aametanfli). 
among (of distribixtion), jmt. 
amceatoia, mmone, 
and, «<, oc 4ir ot^May — giM. 
and indeed, tffemtn. 
and ao^ Uaqite. 
andy^ a^M». 

anger, ira, sometimai tmgMiKnL 
angry, instiUL 
angry, to be or get, inuei {daL% m- 

digiuui (to be angry eX^ dsL) 
fynTifti«y dmnafea. 

announce wiaUitare, 

another of two^ oiler. 

igtotiia^Mf alieMUf 84). 

answer, t., reepoiuUre, (sometiBie8= 

say), 
antiquated, a»<ii^itf. 

Mty* ("oy 7<'A 1^^) guHiffeif (after a 
ne^tiye) «2^ (not any) nvUue 
or simple negatire. 



anyhow^ utique* 

anyone^ aUqme; (after m^ nicm, »«, or 

a rei. pnm. or rei. adv.) quie; 

(after a negative) qwiequanu 
anywhen^ ueguamf ( := everywhere) 

vbiqme, (not anywhere) rtuaquainu 
appeal to pity, s., commietratitK 
appeazv aK p ar i ft e , mwifri. 
appearance make oma'a. &b ^pear. 
appoint, cueignanm 
appio f e o^ ia i wip y o i m u. 
argument^ fxitio, at gerand of dis" 

aigumeait, line o^ jtrgumeniatio* 



Aristatle^ ArietaiBlea^ 

armed, armaiuei 

tama (weapons), arma (nent pL) 

army, exerdiua (4). 

arrange, ordiinare (tr.), prtmdSre 

(intr.) 
anrival, advenius* 
amve, peraemire (abs. and with ad). 



arrive at a result, aaaHqui aliquid. 

airogance^ euperHu^ 

arrogani^ ai^perbua^ 

art, OTL 

aa, vi, eieut: (corxeL to ton) quam ; 
(coireL to taaetou) qwamiuaf often 
omtttfld before the second of two 
words in appositian^* (whxk) cvak 

aai^ ten^ndm. 

as long aa^ qwemdiu^ 

as much* adr., torn, &, tmtmtL. 

aa often as, giiotfaou. 

as soon as, eimnd ac (the oc sometimes 
leftont). 

aa soon as poasible^ iU (or y/U or 
evfli) jiruwtim. 

aaweU, etiam^ et,quo^pie. 



. to be^ consiare (impers.) 
ashamed, I nm^jnidet me (impeis.) 
ask (a question) quaerire, (a person, a 

question) interrogare; (a person, a 

question, or for a thing [ace]) 

rogare. 
ask for (as an equal or inferior) ^tfllrv, 

(as a superior) jNMdfiv. 
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assert. See aiBim tmd ny. 

assist, adiueare, 

assure, comjbrmtare. 

astounded, aiionUMS, 

at (dose by) ad^ (inaidB^ and meta- 
phorically) «k 

at aJl, omnina. 

at all events, eeris. 

at any Tate^ uOque, 

at once (diractty) eiatim; (at tibe same 
time) timud; (at onoe — and) et 



at the same time, mniL 

at the Yerymoment when, i 

AUkemsDa, Aihememaes, 

athletic, gymmeus, 

attach, adkmgfn. 

attain, eonsegui, penemn ad, 

attempt, s^ imeqpiuwL. 

attend (foUow on) consegrui, (present 

themselves) eonveatre. 
attract, ddedan, 
author, emeior, 

authority (sometimes) audonttu, 
anziliary, a^j. (nulitwy tenn applied 

to troops), alarius. 
avoid, vUan, efugifn (-to), 
awake, r., vigUan, 

B 

Badly, MoZis. 

back, &, tergwuu 

baffle, tudtare, 

baffled = xnfeebu rt, 

bandage, v^ Miqare* 

banquet, oonviviiisi. 

barbarian, hofMnu^ 

bariey, adj., AordeoceiK. 

basely, tuirpiier, 

batUe, ptidivm, pugna, (sfcmgs^e) 

certoflMM. 
be, esae, (be made) jQfri. 
bear, Y.^/erre, 
beat, cae^lrs. 
bean, efegpoiu^ a^. 
beantifol, ybrmosttf. 
beanty, species, 
because, gwiOf quod, 
become, ,^yix 
bed, lectus. 



before^ pram omtej adv., mUe and 
anteaj ooig^ mUe guam, pfims 



beg, beg for, ofote; (weak) rogBre. 
begin, coq^tsse, me^ptre {-io), nuU- 

begin batUe, proeUmm eommitUn, 

'begimtmg, ikitium, prindpiuaL 

bend (the knee), ponire, 

bend doable^ da^iieare, 

bent, flL, nolnni. 

besides^ jmuterecL 

betake oneself cfn^erre se. 

betray, ^prodftv. 

better, it is, aaHus est, pnesUtL 

bewilder, turters, eoi0auiyr«. 

beyond, extra ; (above) Mtpra. 

bid, v., tttders. 

bUe, hais {t) 

bit (piece), yVtutasi. 

bite, mordire, 

bitter foe, «9^/!ssfu»mii^ a^*. 

black, nigfer. 

blame, rtgnneAea^ttrs. 

blessing (good thing), teman. 

blind, caeeus, 

blood, AM^puis (m.) 

blnsh, rubescin, 

body, coTTnu. 

boil over, efferveadfre. 

boldness (presumption), UeeiUiBU 

book, Uber, votumau 

hootj, praeda, 

bom, no^MS^ geiutuSj pres. inl fuuei. 

both, pron., vtergue (used in the 

sing.) 
both — and, et — et 
bound, to be, debire, 
boundless, immensue, 
hay, puer. 
brave, ybffis. 
braveiy, virtms (1) 
bread, poms (m.) 
break, /mwgffr g ; (break through) jMr> 

rumpXre; (break in) tnumj^ht, 
break out (of a war), ooi^fiari, 
brick, a^., laterieiue, 
hnng, traMn, cot^errej (fetch) oroes- 

MPS* 

bring about, oontrdMre, 
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Ilrijl^ oBBUBf ffffvrTB. 

bring to li^t, apgrim 

Iving up thft ratnv affBUM oogi^s^ 

hntahtY, emtiwHint 

build (of ships), JhcSre (-«o). 

hmldlng, a. (thing bniit), 

bmrJitn, &, amu (n.) 

bmiiy T. tr. (buzn iip)y coMimnfrBL 

bunt into or m, trrTinpfre. 

btirniw^ res (often in. die pinr.) 

business ttansactiany lugotuifta. 

baat^ ima^ 

\mtf xdf varum; (b^ore ») quod; 

(except) iiuiL 
by, a {ab); (by means of) per; (lesolt- 

ing from) «s; (o£ time) cuL 
byfinv 2oiij^ 
by itedl^ j0r J&. 
by ni^lV iMKtu. 
by this (or that) time, 



oit mfin^/y 

Inteiy). 



Ca^«K»fef(pL) 

can, «N»r<8/ (name) dicfre; (esteem) 

dudfre» 
can on, wnmre (td, 
i»iJm^ plaeidnUf fftfrffiff, Zisuii^ 
eamp, «(m<4v (pL) 
can, I,^o«9um. 
capacity, tn^^iBfWMnk 
capital, adj., oiptito^UL 
care, cuim, dUiffoUku 
career, atrtus (4.) 
carefal, ciiJi^aw (adr. rfg^ginifer)> 
carefolness, dUigaUia, 
carelessness, negHigemHeL 
etkTTj, trmu/erre, 
carry on or ont, odMJH itlrttrt* 
case (at law) canua; (this caae^ that 

case, etc.), nent, pion. 
ctXiAi^ ccn^ehendire, 
eaose, a., onmo. 
canse, r., /idFre (-u>). 
caption, to gire, «um^n^ 
caations, provUUru. 
cantionsly, eatUe. 
cavalry, equitcttus (4.) 
cease, deniOre (used with a depend- 



oBKtain (a certain maoi^ qtadaatk, 

CBKtauiy fsBtf oerte^ jBTO oerttK 

certainly, aaatt^ 

ceartainly no^ nttninuL 

OBitaintyy witii, expiondt (mad. to 

qualify Tecfaa of knowing or findr 

ing out). 
dia& ai^ gmUtrfimL 
ffhampinn, d^/muor. 
nhmnntijbra; (oppoitamty) ,/fM»i£fiB& 
change T. tr., juataie. 

(m<nal) mana; ((fiapoaitian) 



chargB withy (srgntrSm^ 

chastiaeiV oaatigator, 

cheap, viXia. 

chief, ai^. and s., jiruio^t/ a4|., fluan- 

nuuL 
child, injinu^ puer^ 
childhood, pueritut, 
childrai, liberL 

choose^ ddigirB ; (take) matA^ 
cjrcnlate^ tr., pervuigarfm 
citizen, avis, 
city, ttfiftflL 
clear, dSuetduai 
clever, jMrttua. 
cohort^ oohon (1) 
a»n, mttmiuu. 
collect, eog9re» 
com^ vmir8f ptrveniTS^ 
come on:^ txian^ 
come to, petnotnvn cuL 
comfort, Y^ amaolaari^ 
command, s., impermau Sm place in 

command o^ 
commander, imperator, 
commit (intrust or pefpetrate) oom- 

wdttihre ; (intmst) wuauktre* 
commit an offence, peooan* 
common (to all) coauntaiiff/ (public) 

pvUiau* 
commons, the, pUbs, 
commonwealth, retpmUiea* 
companion, comes. 
company, a large, piures. 
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compel, eogHre, 
complain, quXri, 
complete, v^ essplire. 
complete, adj., per/eetus. 
comprehend, percip9re {-^o), 
comrade (military), eommUUo. 
conceive beforehand, praenmXre, 
concern, s. , eura ; (management) jm>- 

cuxoitio, 
concern, y.,pertiniread^ 
concerning, de, 
conclude O'udge), iudicare, 
condemn, damnare, eondemnare. 
condition, res (pL) 
confess, faiiru 
confidence, Jiducia. 
confirmed, iTvoeUratiu. 
confiscate, inpiMicwn addieXre. 
confusion, twttwUus (4). 
congratulate, graivlarL 
conquer, vindire, 
consider (think) putare^ rtputare; 

(look into) irUuerk 
consist in, ceniinSru 
consistency, constaniia, 
constantly, acupius. 
consul, consul, 
contemptuously, eoniemptMrL 
contend, coniendifre* 
content, contenttu, 
contest, s., certatneiu 
continually, semper, 
contribute, cor^erre. 
convenient eommSdtUm 
Cordova, CardUba, 
com, JrumerUvm. 
correct, v., corriglfre, 
cost, v., stare, constare, 
council, coneUium. 
counsel, v., praecipSre (-to), 
country-house, viUa, 
courage, animus. 
courtesy, urbanitcu* 
covet, cupihv (-to), 
coward, timidus, adj. 
cowardly, timidus. 
crime, scdtu (n.) 
criminal, scelercUus. 
cross over, traicSre {-io), 
crowd, 8., concurstis (4). 



cunning, s., calliditas, 

cunningly, Jravde, abL 

curb, v., ffenare. 

cure, 8., emendaiio, 

custom, consuetudo, 

cut ofSfpraecidSre; (simply cut) lectfns,* 

(an army's march) interdtuUre, 
cut off the head, coUum seeare. 



Daily, coHdie. 

danger, perictdum, 

dangerous, jTencuZonw. 

dare, audire. 

darkness, the dark, tendmu (pi.) 

dash, impetus (4). 

day, dies (m. when used literally). 

day before, the, adv., pridie, 

dead, m^ntuus. 

dear, carus. 

death, mors. 

debt, aes alienum, 

debtor, debitor. 

deceitfol, /alktx. 

de(Me(didtenDme)st€Uul!re,constiiuSre; 
(judge) iudicare, 

deck out, exoTTuire. 

declare (set forth) O5<0n<22^; (less ex- 
pressive) dic^, 

decline, v., dedinare. 

decree, make a, decemiSre. 

deed, factum; (yrork) opus, 

deep, alius, 

defeat, prodium adnersum, dades, 
detriTnentum. 

defence, praesidium (for the abstract 
use the pL) 

defenceless, inermis* 

defend, defendXre. 

defer, differre. 

definition, de/mitio. 

degrading^ contumdiosus (lit insult- 
ing). 

delay, v., rnorari, 

delight, 8., yaudium, 
delight, V. tr., iuvare, 
delightful, duLds, i-ucundus, 
deliver, tradlSre. 
deliverance, solus (f.) 
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(^). 



depend tm^ ptmHn 



(cnuL) 
(alao dBponentX. 



dbacgnd. 



(eTil) capiiiilku. 
desire^ T^e«ipi^(-i»>; (vHka)«aL 
despair, s. 
dfl^ot. 



to be. 



deter, dtitTTtrtm. 
detemuBe, cnut 
detest, odiae(po£ in!) 



differ, 

diffisieiioe^ time is a, nlsfuC ^iiipeiih.) 

difficult, tUfiaKs^ 

difficulty, AJGenttBJL 

difficulty, viUi, oiyra^ 

die^ flKHTt (niorX oUra^ 

d|&>Ar«(^). 

dignitj, gmiiaSf digmUa$i 



dis.^uftrv (-M^ peae^ JBW). 
do away 'witii, toBfn. 
do oboaanee to^ odonviB^ tr. 
dovnM«, 



(pL) 



/ (fieqnoDteliPe) 



doelilc^ T., drnpUemfie. 
doubt, T., tkiUan, 



dowiy, dioa (1) 
dia& inkXn^ 
draw up (troepe)^ 



d^ T^ tM^re. 

Bctiaii,(i]i 
direcUj, jmiAMu. 



drire^ laiiaeBftnB^ 
dri¥e awmy, fmgan, 
diife bedE, repelB^ 
drive ool^ eqDeB&raL 

dnmkard. 



diy vp^ intr., owadBm. 
donib^ wuttmx, 
dmnb^ beconiB^ 



duty. 



B 



Sa^woe, a., doDSeua (n.) ; (moKe ab» 
atnct) i^noaumiiL 



Each, 
I each other, imierm^ (i 
; of two) otter 
. other caae). 
; eager, to be^ atec&nL 



( 



diiiike, odisK (perfL iaAo.) 



eaznest, a^]-, 
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easy, ySEoZtA 

easily, ybciZe. 

East, Oriens, 

effect, 8., effedbu (4). 

effect on, have an, moffHrtt tr. 

effect a junction, canivmiffrt «e. 

Ilgyptians, Aegyptii, 

elect, v., creare. 

eke, adj., o^ittf. 

eloquence, doqueKUa, 

eloquent, diaerliu. 

embaik, navea eonscendXre, 

embolden, confrmare, 

embrace, eompUeU. 

emergency, res improvuat eanu (4). 

emigrate, demiffrare. 

emperor, imperator. 

empire, imperiunu 

employ, cuUUbSre. 

empty, adj., (of minds) Vkds. 

encompass, dreuai^ndi (pass.) 

enconragemeni^ ctmsolaiio. 

end, Jmu (m.) ; (measure) modus. 

endurable, tdUmbUis. 

enemy, hostis (pubHc), tmmieitf (pii- 

▼ate). 
enjoin upon, praedpiht Irio, dat of 
. person on whom), 
enjoy, /rui (abL ) 
enmi^, initnieUia, 
enough, mHs, taL 
enough, to be, sv^ffUXtt (-to), 
enraged, to be, tuccauire (dal) 
entertain (as a host) Aoqn^ oce^riftre / 

(ho) ; (a plan) habin, 
entrust, credXre, 
envoy, legatua, 
envy, v., invidire (dal) 
Epicureans, EpieurgL 
equal, par, aequus. 
eradicate, exaecam (lit cot <mt)^ «ni- 

(22frs (lit. scrape out), 
err, ermrc 
error, o^ dmiu^ a^. 
escape, evadXre (intr.) 
escort back, deducire. 
especially, vuixime, praecipue, egregit, 

praeaerHm, uffque (lit. anyhow), 
essay, v., es^periri, 
established, rlUus, 



establishment (the aet)^ eomttibtHo. 

esteem, Y.,proban. 

even, etiamj (not even hb) iu itte 

quidem. 
event, earns (4). 
ever (at any Hme), wsqwam; (not ever) 

every, quxsque, 

everybody, onmes (pL) 

everywhere^ vJt^quis. 

evidence, indieMim. 

evident, apertus (open)^ mrbu (sure). 

evQ desire^ eupidUas. 

exact, v., ex^fj&v. 

example, easeoipZim. 

except, prep., |mK<0r, (often by abL 

abs., with the participle exeeptus), 
except, oonj., «tn (often used where 

we use the prep. ), prasCsrpcaM. 
except, v., exci p irt (-to), 
exceedingly, moasuM. 
excel, tuperars, 
excessive, nuntiM. 
exerdse, v., exeroSrs. 
exert onese^ moiiri (but more usually 

trans.) 
exist, esse. 

expect, sperare, exspedam, 
expediency, yHliia^ 
e^qwdient, utUis. 
expel, exiglH^ 
expMn, inlerpretarL 
express, v., sigwijioare. 
ejqpression (abst), gerund of di6htf 

verfta (pL) 
expressive, disertus. 
extent, to what, «n quaiUum. 
extortion, an accusation o^ peoimiae 

rtpetundae, 
extremity, extmiumn, 
extricate, esgaedire. 
eje, oculus. 



Vace,Jaeie8. 

fact, in, guin eUam. 

fail (be wanting to), deesse (dat) 

fail to take, ovUWfre, 

iiEdnthearted, Umidus, 

fEur (of conduct), aequus. 
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faithful, fidelis. 

faithless, vnjidus, 

fall, v., cadSre. 

t&iae, falaus. 

famdiar, tmiatu^,' 

fancy oneself videri sibu 

far, adv. , longe (mostly with participles 
and superlatives), muUo (with com- 
paratives). 

fasldon, after the, modo. 

fashion, to become the, insHtui, 

fate, eveTttus (4). 

father's, patermiSf a^j* 

fatigue, v., /a^are, 

fault, vitium, delictum, peccaium; 
(evil) malum, 

fault, by my, mea culpa, 

favour, to find, placSre, dat. 

favouritism, gratia, 

fear, s., rnetua (4), timor, 

fear, v., timere, metuXre, verSri. 

fear, there is a, verendum est, 

feather, pinna. 

feign, svmndare. 

fellow-citizen, civis. 

fellow-guest, coTii^ioa (comm.) 

fellow-soldier, commHito, 

few, paud (pi.) 

fickle, incertus, 

fickleness, Vhntas. 

fideUty, f(dea, 

fierce, acer (3). 

fight, v., dimiicare, heUaare, 

fight one*s way, contendere. 

fighting, pugna ; (war) bellum. 

filthy, spurcus, 

find, invenvrej repervref sometimes = 
videre, "Ifind they have perished," 
perierunt miM, 

find favour with, pladre (dat.) 

find guilty, damnare {de of the charge). 

find out, cognoscSre; (in the impera- 
tive) vide, 

fine, adj. grandis, 

finish, perfidire (-to). 

fire, s. (conflagration), i/ncendvwm. 

firm, c^u8, 

first, adv., (when only two actions 
are spoken of) prius, 

first of all, adv., imprimis. 



first men, prim/ores, 

firstly, pHmum, 

fit, adj., aptus, 

flag (paving stone), pa'tiAvMnJkum, 

flee, fiigHre (-io). 

fleet, s., dassis (f.) 

flight, /i^o. 

flighty, ixilfgrtM. 

flinch, movire. 

flog, wrficrare. 

flooring (wooden), eoTitignatio, 

foe, a, tT^e^^uA, adj. ; (a bitter foe), 
in/estissimus, 

follow, ^Squif int^ui. 

folly, stultiitia, 

fond of, to be, ainare, 

food, (Xlms, 

foolish, stvZtu^s, 

foot, pes (m.) 

for, prep, (on account of), oft, propter ; 
(by reason of) (2ey (with a view to) 
tra, ad ; (in behalf of) pro, 

for, coig'., Tiam (put first in a sent.), 
emvm (put second), propterea quod, 

for my part, equidem. 

for some time, aliquamdiu. 

for the sake of, causa (abl.) 

forbear with, parc^ (dat.) 

forbid, i;?to7i0, interdidSre; (say no to) 
Tt^gare, 

force, iris (f.) ; (a military toxce)prae- 
sidivm, 

forces (soldiers), copiae, 

foreign, oZieTiu^ (belonging to some- 
one or something else) ; extemus 
(outside). 

foiget, dbHviscu 

forgive, ignosdSre (dat. ) 

former, iUe. 

fortitude, with, fortUer. 

fortify, mmavire. 

fortune, fortuna, fortwnae (pi.) 

fraction, pars. 

iTe%f v., iUxfSre; (slaves) manumiiVSre, 

free from, prep., sine. 

freedom, libertas, 

fresh, r^cens, nSmts; (of water) dulcis. 

fretful, querUlus, 

friend, amicus. 
i friendly, amicus 
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friendship, amicitia. 

frighten, terrere. 

from, a{b) (from the outside) ; ex (from 

the inside) ; de (down from), 
from this side, hinc* 
frill, pLenua, 
function, ojflcium, 
forious, raindus. 
furlough, coTnmecUtu (4). 
furnish (set up), extrttire, 
ftiry, in a, furens, 
future, ftUurus, 

G 

Gain (achieve), conaequi; (receiye) 

acdp&'e (-to), 
gain, s., questua (4). 
gain credit with, impiLtare (dat. ) 
gallantry, virtua (f.) 
game, Itimis (4). 
gate, porta, 
Gaul, OaUus, 

general*8 platform, tribwnal (n.) 
generally, pUrumque, 
genius, ingenivm. 
get (tr.), parh'e (-to) ; (more general) 

capire (-to), acci]ifre {-io) ; (intr.) 

ire, 86 redpltre (-to), 
get (a request) granted, impetrare, 
get in a passion, ircud. 
get out of, abducSre se. 
get possession of, potvrL 
get up, surgh'e, 
gifts, honrui (neut pi.) 
give, dd/re. 

give birth to, gerterare, 
give over, concidXre. 
giye up, tradXre, 
gladness, gavdvunn, 
gloomy, tristU, 
glory, gUyria (ahst.) ; decvx (more 

often concrete), 
glow, v., ardere; (stronger) ^^mrg. 
go, vre, pervenire (go to), 
go away, dbire. 
go forth, prodire, 
go on or forward, geri (pass.) 
go up, aacendSre, 
Gk>d, Deiu. 



golden, aureus, 

good, adj., bonus. 

good, 8., utilitas, 

good, to be of, r^erre (impers 

good feeling, gratia, 

good for, to be, prodesse (dat) 

good many, a, complures (pL) 

goods, bona. 

gouty, podagHcus, 

government (in the phrase '' to carry 

on the g.'*), respublica. 
grandiloquent, magni/lcus. 
grasp, v., perdpifre {-io), 
grateful, gratus, 
gratitude, gratia. 
great, magnus ; (stronger) ingens, 
greatly (rather strong), egregie, 
Greece, Oraecia, 
Greek, Oraecus, 
green, virens, 
grief, dolor. 
groan, v., gtmXre. 
grove, Vutnis. 
ground, terra, 
grow, crescHSre, 
grudge, v., invidire (dat. of person 

grudged), 
guardian, custos. 
guilt, culpa, 
guilty, to find, danma/re. 



Habit, consuetvdo. 

half, pars dimidia. 

hand, man/us (f.) — at the hands of^ 

a(6). 
hand over, rdegare, 
happen, accidire, evenire, conting^ 

(usually of good fortune) ; (go on) 

geri, 
happily, beate. 

harangue, v. , dedamare (intr. ) 
haranguer, dedaTnator. 
harbour, portus (4). 
hard, inlqutis, 
hard work, labor. 
hardly, vix. 

harmonize, concordare, consenHre. 
harsh, sevSrus, 







, 1-e^n.um. 



-irtj (nndaiiUiid) in- 
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law (statute), lex. 

lawful, it is, licet, 

lawless, aui itms, 

lay down, deponXre, 

lay upon, imponXre (ace. of direct 

and dat. of indirect obj.) 
lazy, piger, 
lead, dudre; (lead forward) pro- 

duc^re. 
lead out, edudfre, 
leaf, foUum. 
leak out, emSnare, 
lean forward, prominire, 
learn, discXre, cognoacXre (get to know), 

accip^ ['to, be told), 
learn by heart, ediacifre, 
least, adv., nUnime, 
leave (trans.), relinqulfre/ (intr. of a 

place) excedire, 
' left (hand), laewi (adj. fern. ) 
legion, Ugio, 
less, adv., mi/MU. 
lessen, minii^e, 
lest, n^. 

let alone, liMdum, co^j. 
let go, amittSre. 

let have one's way, indvlgire, dat. 
let know, certiorem fadire (-to), 
letter (epistle), ^pistoUif litterae (pi. ) 
level ground, planua locus or a«;ui«m 

(neut ) 
levy soldiers, ddectum habire, 
lie, v., iacSre, 
lie upon, incunMre, 
life, vtto. 

lift, extoUXre; lift up, <u220fwr«. 
light, 8., lux. 
light, adj., 2^'a. 
lighten, levare. 
like, a^jf iMtr, sometimes by the coxg. 

veluL 
like, v., diligifre ; like to, veUe. 
likdy, adj., «m nmi^u. 
liking, s. senieiUia (in the phrase ex 

aerUentia). 
limb, meminfm. 
limit, 8., modus. 
line, Zineo. 
*>ne of argument, argumentation 

, labrum. 



listen to, aiM;?ir«. 

listening to, s., auditio, 

litter, 8. (seidan), lec&ca. 

little, adj., parvus. 

little, 8. , jMKrtn^m (neut.) 

little, adv., pavUo (used with ante, 

post, and comparatives), 
live (be alive) v»o^; (pass one's time), 

versari. 
live with, versari cum, 
liveliness (briskness) aiacritas; (of 

disposition or style) iucunditas. 
Livy, Livius. 

locked, dausus (lit. shut), 
lofty, sublimis. 
long, a^j. (of space) longus; (of time 

only) diutwmv>s, 
long, adv., diu, 
longer, adv., diutvus; no longer, now 

iam. 
look, 8., vultus (4). 
look out for, quaer^Sre. 
look to, Aptfctof^ 
look to it, vidht, (generally used in 

ii^'unctions). 
looked after, to be, cwnie (dat.) esse. 
lord, to be, imperare (dat) 
lo&t, perdXre, 
lose one's way, deerrare, 
loss, s. (the losing) amtmo. 
love, 8. amor. 
low, adj. depressus (in Cicero literally, 

in later writers metaphorically), 
lower, V. tr. suJbmittXre. 
lowest, imus; (last) extrmnus., 
luck, fortwML 
lurk, ^o^^re. 
lust, cupidiJUu. 
lyre, ijm. 

M 

Macedonians, MiuM&M»^ 

mad notion, am^n^us.. 

made, to be, fXri. 

madness, tTuania, ameniia (want of 

reason), 
maintain (assert), pros seferrp^ 
make, (general) /oeJ^ (-io) / (create) 

creoris ; (a treaty, or firieiidthip) 
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panglfre; (compel) cog^Sre; (induce 

to) cowmovSre, 
make a pet of, in ddieiis haJbire* 
make a speech, hahire orationem. 
make an end of, conJUXre (-io. tr.) 
make an object of, id agSre ut» 
make equal, exaequare, 
make for, peUre, 
make good, reconcUia'n, 
make off, refwg^rt (-to), 
make one's way to, cfmJUfnSXTt, 
make up one's mind (to do something) 

sUUvXre; (about something) per- 

auasum esse (impers. ) dbi, 
man (the species) homo ; (as distinct 

from woman) vtr y aman(inde£), 

aliquis; not a man, no9i ^is^uam 

or nemo ; his men, sui. 
manage, administrare, gerihre; (take 

precaution) providire, 
mankind, homines (pL) 
many, muUi (pi.) 
many, a good, complures (pi.) 
march, v., ire, 
mark out, drcumscribifre, 
marry (of the husband) ducXre (tr.) ; 

(of the wife) nvJb^e (intr. dat) 
Massilians, McLssUienses, 
master, s., domnus, 
master, to be, imperare (intr. dat.) 
matchy a, par (a^j. dat. ) 
matters, it, r^ert^ interest (impers. ) ; 

it does not matter, nihU interest 
mattock, rostrum, 
maxim, praeceptumf sententia, 
may (when equivalent to can), posse, 
means, by this, hoc re. 
measure, t., mitiri, 
meditate, cogitare, 
meet, v., occwrltre (intr. dat.) ; 

praesto esse (dat. ) 
meet death, mortem oppeOHre. 
meet with a rebuff, turpem eontume' 

liam accipihre {-io), 
meeting, public, contio. 
melancholy, acy., tristis, 
member, membrvm, 
memorable, memorabiUs, 
memorial, s., monumentum^ 
memoryi memoria. 



mention, v., dic9re; (make mention 
of) eommemifrare. 

merchant, mercator, 

mercy, vitua, 

mere, a4j., solus, 

mile, miUe passus, (pi.) mUlia pas- 
suum, 

mind, s., mens (intellect); animus 
(disposition). 

mirth = ioei (pL) 

misdeed, delictum, 

misforttme, malum, 

mistake, s., error, 

mistaken, falsus. 

mistaken, to be, /alii (pass.) 

misuse, t., abuti (abl.) 

moderation, with, moderate. 

moment, momentum (with or without 
temporis), 

^moment when, at the very, cum maX' 
ime, 

money, peeumAa, 

morals, mores, 

more, a(^., phis (adj., In the sing, 
only in tiie neut nom. ace. and 
gen.); adv., plus (to a greater 
extent; fTki^ (in a higher degree^ 
often indistinguishable from^t^). 

more particularly, m^ximie, 

morrow, cra^bims (ac^. dies under- 
stood). 

most, adv., maxime, 

most men, plerique, 

mostly, plerum.gue, 

mother, mater, 

motive, causa, 

mound, agger, 

mount, v.y conseendifre, 

mount, 8., mons (m.) 

move, movSre (tr. and intr.) 

much, multus, 

muddy, Umosus, 

multitude, volgus (2 neut.) 

must, I, qportet me (with infln.) 

N 

Name, nom£n, 
narrative, narratio, 
narrow, angustus. 
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nation, gma, popvlus, 

nature, natv/ra; (Nature) nat/u/ra 

rerum {rervm sometimes left ont) ; 

(plan) ratio; (natural disposition) 

ingenivm. 
near, prope (prep, and adv.) 
necessary, necesse (indecL a^j.) 
neck, cervix (usually plural), 
need, s., qptts, in tlijji sense only in 

nom. ace. sing, 
need, v., indigfSre (gen. or abL) 
neglect, s., neglegentia, 
n^lect, v., negleg^Sre. 
neighbouring, proximMS. 
neither, neque or nee, 
never, mmquam, 
nevertheless, iaanen. 
new, names. 
next, adj. (in place or time), proo> 

wms; (in time) poetenu (follow- 

ing). 
next, adv., tmri; (in enumerations) 

demde. 
moB, vucvrndfua, 
Nile, Nilua* 
no, adj., mdl/U8, 
no, to say, nega/re. 
no longer, vum iam, 
no one, nemo, 
noble, puleher, 
nobleness, fnagnUudo, 
nod, s., ntUua (4). 
none, mdhie, 
nor, neque or nee, 
not, Tion, 

not anywhere, n/ueguam, 
not even he, ne iUe qmdem, 
not infrequently, rum mmqucm, 
not to know, neecire, 
not yet, nondum. 
note, of, nottu, 
nothing, nihU (only in nom. and 

ace), nulla res, 
noun, noTnen, 
nourish, al9re. 
novelty, noviias. 
now (at this time), mmc. 
now (argumentative), aiUem (cazmot 

come first in a sentence). 



Obedience, dbtemperatio. 

obeisance, do, adorare (tr.) 

obey, parire (dat.), obedire (dat.) 

object, v., gravari. 

obstruct, impedire. 

obtain, acquvr^e; (a request) wipe- 
trare ; sometimes = conti/ngit mihi. 

obtrude (tr.), inger^e (ace. and dat. ) 

occasionally, aliquando. 

occur to the mind, in mentem venire. 

o'clock, use hora with an ordinal 
numeraL 

of, sometimes ex (lit. out of). 

of their own accord, ultro, sua sponte. 

of what kind ? qualis % 

offensive, odiosus, 

offer, v., offerref dS/re (imperfect 
tenses). 

office, magistratus (4). 

official, state, magistratus (4). 

often, saepe. 

old, vetus (3), vetusiuSf antiquus (gen- 
erally of things not now existing, 
or belonging to an earlier time). 

old man, senex. 

omit, praetemdttXre. 

on, vn ; on the right, a deostra. 

on all sides, tmdlque, 

on the other hand, auiem (cannot 
begin a sentence). 

one, urms; (of two) dUefj one of the 
two, aUenUer, (indef.) guis, 

only, adv.ySohi7n9 tcmtutn, 

only, adj., u^ims. 

onset, impetus (4). 

open to be, patire, 

operation, res. See warlike opera- 
tions. 

opinion, opinio, 

opinion, to be of the, eenaire^ iudicare, 

opponent, adversarius, 

opportunity, tempus. 

opposite, contrarvus ; (of direction) 
dvoersus; in the opposite direc- 
tion, in diversvm, 

or, <mti vel; (^troducinga qu6itk»), 
an, 

orator, orator. 
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OTder, s., imperium, 

order, v., iviSre, 

OTdinance, instittUwn, 

origikial, pris&nus. 

origmate, invenire. 

other, alius, ceteri (pL); (of two) 

alter. 
other people's, alienus (a^.) 
othervrise, eUiter, alioquin. 
ought, debeo, qportet (impers.) 
out (firom home, adv.), forts, 
out of, ex. 

outside, adj., extremus. 
over (of space or time traversed), ,p«r. 
overmnch, nimium. 
oversight (charge), custodia. 
Ovid, Ovidius, 
owe, debere. 



Painful, acerbus, 

painting, pietura, 

-pamc, pavor. 

pardon, s., viSnia, 

pardon, v., ignosdfre (dat), fxniam 
dUre. 

parent, parens. 

part, s., pars; (dnty) officium; parts 
Q>laces), looa. 

part, for my, equidenL 

particularly, ^proeser^uTi, maxime. 

passion (anger), iracundia; in a pas- 
sion, irtxhis. 

passions, afeduSf (pL, with or with- 
out the gen., animi), 

passionate, iracundus, 

past, BA2.tpraeterUu8, 

pathless, invius, 

pathway, semUa. 

pay, v., solvere, IvXre, 

peace, pax. 

penalty, suppticiwn^ 

people (jiaMcno), populus, gens; (com- 
mons) jp2e&»; yonr people, tui. 

perceive, senHire. 

perfect, a^'., perfecixa. 

perfectly, qp^tsB& 

pStuQEBe, iMIWMBWIO. 

perform, piraiui/art. 



perhaps, forlasse, 
period, tempus, 
perish, j^erirv. 
perpetuate, perpetuare. 
perseverance, constoMtuu 
persist, persevlSirare. 
persistent, cancans. 
person (body), corpus. 
persuade, persuadire (dat. of pen.) 
pet of, miJ^e a, in deliciis AoSers. 
philosopher, j»^iZo«qp^««, sapiens. 
philosophy, phUosophia, sapientict. 
physicsJ, physicus. 
piece of work, Ulbor (lit toil), 
piety, pietcu. 

pitch, V. (a camp), porih^ 
place, in the same, ab eademparte. 
place, in command, praeJkXre ('io\ 
(ace of person set and dat. of 
person over whom), 
plague, 8., pestHewUa ; (metapho- 
rical) pesHs (also literal) ; caJUi' 
mitas. 
plain, 8., campus. 

plan, s., (design) consilium; (system) 
ratio. 

plaster (buildingmaterial), rudut (3 n.) 

platform, general's, iribundL 

play, s. , lusus (4). 

play the part of; officio or offiait 
fungi. 

plea, exGusaJlio. 

please, placere (dat ) 

pleasure, vUuptas (plural often used 
for Ihe abstract). 

pleasure, at the, arbUirio. 

plunder, v., dyripXre (-to). 

poem, poema (3 n.) 

poet, poeta (comm.) 

poetry, poSmata (pL ) 

point (this or that point, etc), use • 
neut pronoun or a^j* 

poison, veninum. 

politics (in some phrases), respuUieth 

-poniAS, ponitfex. 

poor, pauper (3). 

}>ore over, imminere (dat.) 

portion, pairs, 

position, posiius (4) ; good positioo 
(standing in life), fortuna. 
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j^oaae8B,pomdire, habere; (take pos- 
session of) occupare, 
possessioiii possessio, 
possessor, habens (part) 
possible, it is, licet, 
post (fortified place), praesidiwn, 
posterity, posteritcu, 
postpone, differre, 
pounds, eay in weighty pondo, with 

cardinal numeral, 
ponr forth, effuncUre, 
power, poteatae, 
powerfid, potene, 
practise, v. tr., exercire ; (freqnenta- 

ii\9)\exercUare (rare), 
praise, s., laus, 
praiseworthy, prdbandus. 
precaution, to take, promdire, 
precedent, exemplum, 
prefect, pra^ectus. 
prefer, maUe. 
preferable, potior, 
-j^j^aietpararetpraqparare; (famish) 

comparare, 
presence of, in the, coram (abL) 
present, &dj,, praesens, 
present oneself, offerri (pass.) 
presently, mox, 
preserve, v., servare, eonaervare; 

(watch over) ttiSri, 
press on, nUi (intr.) 
pretty, adv., fere, 
pretty well, satis. 
prevail on, exorare, 
prevent, prohibere, 
prisoner, captivus, 
proceed, proffTiSdi {-tor), 
proceeding, a,, factum, 
proclaim, denuntiare, praedica/re ; 

(shout, assert loudly), damare, 
proclamation, edicbum, 
procure, parare, 
produce (bring into being), gign9re, 

efferre ; (bring forward) exhdbire ; 

(raise money) redig^fre. 
prof esSy pro/Ueri, 
professor, professor. 
profit, v., aditi/oare (tr.) 
profit, to be turned to, in quaestu 

esse. 



progress, y,, proddtlre. 

promise, v., poUidri, 

prompt, v., siuzd9r§. 

prone, pronus {ad or in), 

proper, it is, conf^it, 

property, res (pl.)> bona (neut. pL) 

prosperity, res secundae, or seeunda 

(n. pi.) 
protect, iuSri, 
protected, tutus* 
protection, praesidium, 
protest against, vetare (tr.) 
provide (tr.), pra^bHre. 
provided (coi\j.), dummodo. 
province, piromncUi. 
public (done by or pertaining to the 

State), pnMicfVLS. 
public meeting, cantUt. 
publicly, in public, palam. 
punish, pwiwre^ pUciXre, 
punishment, poema^ supplicium, 
pupil, disdpuZus. 
pursue (literally), sequi; (a calling or 

employment) exerciere. 
pursuit, stvdivm, 
put, conlocare. 

put an interpretation on, interpretarL 
put as a screen, praetesoSre (d&t. of 

thing screened), 
put on his trial, reumfadlfre (40). 
put out (in mind), perturbare. 
put (the hand) to, inidfre {-io). 
put to death, occ^difre, 
Pythagoreans, Pythagorei. 

Q 

Quantity, num>erus, 

quarrel, sim/uUaSf rixa, certSmen, 

question, v., deliberare; the question 

is asked, quaerUur, 
quickly, dtOf cderiter, 
quite, per- (in composition), 
quote, redUare; (quote from) ^mA^^ 



Babble, turba^ 

race (nation), gens; (species) geiMis, 

raft, ratis (f.) 
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raise (money), redigitre* 

rampart, vaUum, 

rarely, raro. 

rate, at any, u&que. 

rather, (by preference) iN>^i» ; (more) 

magia, 
reach, v. , erndXre (followed by an adv. 

denoting place whither), 
read, legh^, 
reader, lector, 
readily, facUe. 
reading, s., ledio. 
ready for nse, a^ptus, 
real, vivos (lit. alive). 
TeaiMYi plane, 

rear, to bring up the, daudXrt agmen. 
reason (in all senses), nUio ; (cause, 

motive) causa ; (general) res, 
rebuff (see meet), 
recall, v., revocare. 
receive, accip9re {-to) ; (ia the mind, 

of feeling, knowledge, ^tc.) per- 

cip^e (-to), 
recently, T^ens (adv.) 
reckon, repUtare; (reckon up) com- 

pUiare. 
reclaim, revocare. 
recommend, suad&re, 
red, rubens, 
reflect, meditari, 
refuse (say no), negare; (to do) re- 

cusare, sometimes = non dare, 
refutation of, give a, cot^fstare, 
regard, s., cura, 

regard, v. (hold, consider), haUre, 
rq'oice (strong), exstUiare, 
rejoicing, gauditim, 
relaxation, remissio, 
religion, religiones (pi.) 
rely on, coi^fvdXre (dat.) 
remain, mdnere. 
remain to the end, permanire, 
remain true to allegiance, iufdeper* 

manSre. 
remedy, remXdium, 
remember, meminisse; (think abouty 

bear ia mind) cogitare, 
remind, admonire, 
remove (tr.), toU9re; (of a burden) 

levare. 



renowned, ndfnlis, 

repair, r^fiOre (-io). 

repel, propulsare, 

repent, I, pamUet me (impers., gen. 
of thing, sometimes neut. prcm. as 
subj.) 

repetition, repeHtio, 

replace, restUtiSre. 

report, v., d^erre. 

represent, describ^fre, 

repression, coercUio, 

reproof, r^prehensio, 

republic, respublica. 

reputation, Jama, 

request, v., rogare; (more impera- 
tively) postulare, 

reserve, v., reservare, 

resignedly, modeste. 

resist, repugnare (dat.); resist9re(ddX ) 

rest, s. (remains), use reliquus or 
eeteri (pL, no nom. masc. sing ) 

restless, to be, Jlitctitare, 

restrain, reiinere. 

result, s., evetUtis (4). 

return, s. , reditus {.i), 

return, v., redire, reverti (sometimes 
with rursus). 

revenge, s., ttUio, 

revolt, s., d^ectio, 

rhetorician, seholasticus (post-Augus- 
tan). 

Rhodes, Bhodos (f.) 

Rhodians, JRhodii, 

rich, dives, 

riches, diviiiae, 

ridicule, v., irridere (tr.) 

right, a^*., rectus; (fair) aequus 

right, s., rectwn, 

rise, v., surg^ke, 

rob, eripgre (-io), (ace of thing takeiL 
dat. of person from whom). 

robber, IcUro, 

robe, s., vestis (f.) 

Romans, Momani. 

roof, v., teg^re (lit. cover). 

round about, prep., circa. 

rouse, concUaref commovSre, 

rout, V. (put to flight), Jugare ; {6ii^ 
]^erB6) JimdSre, 

Tout, s., y^a. 
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lonte^ Uer. 

xoyal, regius. 

jvaHj 8., detTifMnimai, 

mlBy 8., (government) imperitan ; 

Qxm)lex. 
role^ T., impenre (dat. of person), 
rnler, dominus, 
ran down (intr.), deeun^Sre, 
run up against, tnctfrrKne (in with 

aoc) 
rush, v., miUOSre se. 

S 

Sack, 8., euUeus. 

sacred, aacer. 

saddening^ tristis, 

safe, tutus. 

sailing, s., naviffatio. 

sale, aucHo, 

same, idem. 

sanctity, rdigio. 

BAYBge, JTfrus. 

savageness, airocitas, 

say, dicXre, ferre, loqui (with words 

as obj.), defect, verbs tn^iiam 

(used parenthetically), and aio 

(affirm ju 
say no, negate, 

sa3ring, dictum; sayings, wrba. 
scboliur (learned man), doctus. 
science^ are, 

scientific consideration, rcUio. 
scrapie, s., rdigio. 
sea, maref frUwn. 
sea-port, vahe marifffma. 
search, s., gerond of quaerifre. 
secret, adj., occuUiu (neater used as 

a noon) ; in secret, in abdito, 
secure, v., ^jfU^Sre (-io) ; perfidtre (-io). 
wo^vidire; {ohsBTYe) animadvertHre ; 

(descry) dispidhre (-io) ; (mentally 

only) intelleght, 
see to, curare. 
seeing that, cum (snbj.) 
seek, quaerifre, pdXre ; (follow) M^i. 
seek after, co^ieGhre. 
seem, vidiSrL 

seldom, parriua (comp. adv.) 
select, v., digKre. 



self-restraint, tempercanJ^ moderatuK 
senate, aeiuUue (4, gen. in early Latin 

amolt). 
send, mitiifre. 
send away, dimitGfre. 
send for, areesaifirs. 
send om, ^mimi^fi^ 
sense (mental), mens, consilium, 
aeaiaihle, prudens, 
sentence (judicial), iudieium. 
serious, gravis. 

service, to be o^ adUivare (tr.) 
serviceable^ uUUs. 
set (lay before), prapoTigre. 
aet TJ^t, corrigifre. 
settle (intr.), eoiuvfifre. 
several, plures, oomphures; (a good 

many) nonnuBi, 
iKtven, atper, 
Seville, HispdUs. 
sew up, insuire. 
shadow, umira. 
shaggy, vUlosus. 
shake, v. intr., tremXre. 
shamefol, iurpis, 
sharpen, acuXre. 
shed tears, ^Zgre. 
sheep, ovis (£.) 
shield, v., priftegifre, 
ship, navis (f.) 
ship of war, navis longa. 
shoe^ ealceus. 
short, brevis, 
short cut, compendium. 
shout, v., damare. 
show, v., ostetuOhre; (reveal) pro- 

ferre ; (give to understand) signi" 

Jieare; (present) dtfre. 
show gratitude, gnUiam referre. 
show oneself, proferre se. 
shrewd, callidus, 
shut, daudXre. 
sick (ill), aeger. 
side, (direction) ^r« / (in a quarrel) 

causa, 
side, from this, hinc 
si^ge, cppugnatio, 
AffLfSignum, 
sight (view), conspsdus (4); (thing 

seen) spedacuLum. 
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silence, sQenHunu 

silent, tadtus. 

sflenty to be, tacere, 

sflly, vecors. 

silyer, s., arffenium. 

simply, tatUufn, 

sin, 8., peceatum, 

sin, Y.fpeccare. 

since, quoniam (indie) ; cum (subj.) 

sinner, peceajis. 

sketcbi, v., eireumseribifre, 

skill, (ingenuity) soUeriia; (expert- 
ness) scienHa. 

slap, s., coldphus, 

slaughter, 8., (of a number) caedes. 

slave, 8., serous, 

slave, to be a, scrvire. 

slave-dealer, vaudicitu. 

sleep, 8., somnus, 

slip, 8., lapsus (4). 

slip firom, ddfn. 

sloth, segniiia. 

small, angustus. 

snare, 8., laqueus, 

so (so far, 80 much), tarn ; (in this or 
that manner) sic, ita (8ometimes 
= iam) ; (to 8uch an extent) 
adeo ; (consequently) igiiur (does 
not generally begin a sentence). 

so far from, adeo non (followed by a 
finite verb). 

so great, tanius. 

so many, tot. 

so much, adv., iam; a^j. iantus. 

so thoroughly, adeo^ 

so to speidc, wHut, 

society, aocUtetSi coetus (4.) 

soften, v., moUire. 

soldier, mUes, 

some (indef. ac^'. pron.), aliqui; 
(certain) quidam (pL), some — 
others^ alii — alii, or partim — 
partivL 

somebody, some one, aliquis/ (after 
sif nisij ne, num, or a nd. pron. 
or adv.) quis. 

somebody else, aUer. 

some day, aliguando, 

somehow, fuscio quo paeto, 

some time^ for, aUguamdiu. 



sometimes, interdum, 

son, Jilius, sometimes exp. by genitus 

(bom) with an abL of origin, 
soon (quickly), cXio (oomp. cXtius) ; 

(presently) mox, 
soon afterwards, suhinde, 
sorrow, s., (mourning) ludus (4) ; 

(general) dolor, 
sorry (to be very) dolire, 
soul, pectus (Ut. breast), 
sound, adj. (healthy in body or mind), 

sanus; (substantial, entire) «o2u<i». 
space, spatium. 
Spain, Hispania, 
speak, loqui (more with reference to 

the act of speaking) ; dicXre (more 

with reference to the thing said) ; 

(make a speech) verf>a/ac9re(-io), 
speak in public, eorUionari. 
speech (oration) oratiOf (act of speak- 
ing) gerund of logui, 
speechify, declamare, 
speed, 8., cursus (4). 
speedy, cXtus, 
spirits, animus, 
spoil, V. (mar) corrumpifre, 
spoils, spolia, 
sport, 8., lusus (4). 
spread abroad, effundXre, 
spread oneself esdendXre se. 
spring, 8. (of water), fans (m.) 
spur, s. oalcar (n.) 
stable, a^j.) stalnlis, 
stamps 8. (shape given), forma, 
stand, V. intr., stare, 
stand one's ground, consisOfre, 
state, 8., (dvil society) civitas, 
state of mind, to be in a, c^ffici (-to) 

anima. 
state official, magistraius (4.) 
statute, lex, 

steadily (of a courseX proRnus, 
steep, a^j., arduus (going upwards) ; 

prodivis (going downwanls). 
still, adv., adhuc. 
still, coi\j., tamen. 
stimulate, incitare, excitare, 
stir, tr. and intr., mavere, 
stop, intr., intermittire. 
stop short, consistSre, 
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storehonse, Aorreitm. 

stores, theaatiri, 

storm, 8., temjf>esUia, 

storm, v., oppugnare, 

story, factum (Ut. thing done). 

straining after effect, ^fectatio, 

strength, vires (pL) 

strictness, aeveiitas^ 

strife, discordia. 

striking, adj., insignia, 

strive after, appet^re (trans.) 

strong, validus ; (especially strong to 
resist) firmus, 

strong, to be, vaZ^re. 

strong place, praesidvum, 

studded, fr^quens, 

study, s., studiwn, 

subdue, devinc^e, 

submit, tr., r^errs, 

subtract, detrdhXre, 

succeed in, praestare (tr. ) 

success, fdidtaSf res seciindae, 

successful, fdix, 

successive, continui (pi.) 

such, a^j. pron., talis, is (often fol- 
lowed by ut); (of such a kind) 
eiusTnodi; (so great) tanius), 

sudden, suibitus, 

suddenly, suinto, r^penie, 

suffer, pati (-ior), 

suffer defeat, adversa proelia fac^e, 

sufficiently, satis, 

suitable, idoneus. 

superfluous, supervacuus, 

support, s., praesidium, 

support, v., adiuvare, 

suppress, siibducire, 

sure, certus, 

sure, to be quite, certo scire, 

surpass, vinc^e, 

surprised, to be, admiraru 

surrender, v., didXre, 

survive, superare (intr.) 

suspect, suspicari. 

Sybarite, SyharUti, 

synonyms, verba quae idem signifi- 
cant, 

sway, movSre, 

swear allegiance to, tura/re in. 

sword, gladius, ferrum. 



T 

Take, cap9re (-to); accip9re (-to); stbs- 
cipHSre (-to) ; ferre, perferre. 

take care, vidire (in ii^unctions.) 

take measures, consvlire, 

take the side (of), causam tig^re, 

take up, suwXre, 

take vengeance, revenge, tdcisei (tr.), 
vUionem petSre. 

talk, v., loqui, dicXre. 

talk, s., verba (n. pL) 

tame, v., dihruire; (thoroughly) jTen:^- 
mare, 

tarry, commorari ; (stop), sUbsistire. 

task, s., res. 

teach, (2oc^(two accusatives) ;praeci- 
j^e {'iOf ace of thing, dat. of 
pers.) 

teacher, magister (fem.-^m.) 

tear, s., lacrima, 

tell, narrare, nuntiare, fari; make 
up one's mind, constituire, 

telling, a^*. (of a speech), gravis, 

temper, to lose one's, vrasci, 

temple, fanum. 

term, ncmien ; (condition) condicio. 

than, quam, 

that, neut. pron.; referring to some- 
thing to follow, iUvd. 

that, conj., (in order that), ut, (with a 
comparative adv.), quo; (but that), 
quin ; (the reason that, and, after 
certain verbs, the fact that), 
quod, 

then, turn; (in the next place), ddnde; 
(therefore), igUwr, 

there, %bi, 

therefore, ergo, idcirco; igitur (not 
geneially put first). 

thickness, crassitudo, 

thing, res. 

think, cogitare; (reckon, "hold) pviare, 
OMtima/re, existiinare,h>dbire ; (be- 
lieve) eredire, 

think so much of, tarUi facifre (-io.) 

thirst, i/Uis (abL siti.) 

thirsty, to be, sitire, 

thither, eo, 

thorough, soUdtu, 
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thoroughly, benef per - in composition ; 
so thoroughly, adeo. 

though, cum (subj.) 

thought, 8, cogitcUio ; to have thought 
for nothing, nihil cogitate, 

threaten, minari (d&t. of pers. and 
ace. of thing). 

timber, Tnateries, 

time, tempus; (space of time) fpa- 
tium, 

times, old, res vebutae, 

timid, Urnxdua. 

tired, lassus, 

to, cid; (towards) adversus (of feel- 
ing) ; in (ace, of direction and feei- 
ng). 

to such an extent, tuqtie adeo, 

to-day, s., ?u)diemtu {fidj., (fief under- 
stood). 

together, una, 

toil, s., Wnyr. 

to-morrow, s., cras&mis (a^)., dies 
understood). 

tone, vox (lit. voice). 

tongue, liTigtta, 

too, adv., nimis, 

too, coig., guoque, et (put before its 
word). 

topic, res, 

torment, v., iorquSre. 

towards (of feeling), erga, adversus. 

tower, turris (t) 

town, oppidumf urhs, 

townsman, cppidanus. 

townspeople, plebs urbana, 

train, v., exercSre, 

trainer, praeaptor, 

transgression, peccatiMn, 

transgressor, peccaTis, 

travel, iterJfadSre {'io), 

traveller, motor. 

treachery, perjidia, 

treasure,' s., opes (pL) 

tree, oflrhor (f.) 

tribunal, tribunal (n.) 

tribune, tribumts, 

trifle, tLfpusiUum (used adverbially in 
late Latin). 

trinket, orruirMntum. 

triumph, s., trivmph/us. 



triumph over, triumpiha^ de, 

triumphal, triumphalis. 

troops (when posted in towns), j>me- 

sidia, 
trouble, a.,mole8tia; {woTk),negotium. 
troublesome, difficUis; (inconvenient), 

incommSdus; a trouble to, moteS" 

tus (a^.) 
true, verus, 
truly, vere, 
trust, v., credXre (dat); intmst, 

ctmwMiUfre, 
turbid, twrbidus, 
turn, {^.)fiecVk% (tr. and intr.) «er^«, 

(intr. ) fiXri^ flecti (pass.) 
turn out, (tr.), eic^ (-u>). 
turn upside down, convert^re, 
tyranny, dominaHo, 
tyrant, iyrannus, 

U 

Unbecoming, indignus, 

xmbroken, itUSger. 

unde, avunculus (mother's brother). 

undauntedly, intrepide. 

understanding, inteUectus (4.) 

xmdone, to be, interire, 

undoubtedly, unique, 

unexpectedly, praeter spem, 

unhurt, incohimis, 

uniform, adj., aeqtiabilis, 

unimportant, minimus, 

unless, nisi, 

unlocked for, inqpinatus, 

unreal, falsus, 

unsteady, instabUis, 

unstrained, inaffectatus, 

unsuccessful, male cedens. 

untaught, rddis, 

until, donee, 

unwisely, minus sapienter, 

unwilling, invi^u& 

unwilling, to be, ndUe, 

xmworthy, indignus, 

uphold, defemdXre, 

uprightly, h^oneste. 

urge, sitadire. 

urgent, necessarius, 

use, s., tisus (4). 
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lue, T. (make use of), vH (abL); (to 

be acciutomed), soUre. 
utter, ▼., dicire. 



VaniBb, dilSbi, 

valour, virtus (f.) 

vary, variare, 

vast, ffuianm/iu, 

vaunt oneself^ glariari, 

vengeance, to take, vlcUci ; (tr., ace. 
of criminal, crime, and (some- 
times) the ii^'nred person). 

venture, v., audirt, 

verb, vefrbwm, 

Veigil, VergiZius. 

very much, adv. (strong), vehemmter; 
adj., jplv/rimum (n.) 

vexation, dolor, 

vexed at, to be, moletUferre. 

vice, vitivm, 

victor, mctor, 

victory, victoria^ praapera jmgna, 

view, s., protpedtu (4) ; (in view of 
all), spectantibtts ornnUms, 

view, have in, apectare ad. 

vigoTOUR, robiutus J (general) /or^». 

villa, viUa, 

violence, via (f.) 

virtue, virttu, (f. ), hanestum, 

virtuous, honutuB. 

virtuously, horieste, 

visibly, numifesU, 

voice, vox, 

W 

Waiting for, s., expectatio, 

want, v., veUe; (feel the lack of) deai- 

derare, 
want to see, qwurlire, 
wanting, to be, deeaae, 
walk, arnJbyla/re, 
wall (of a garden), iruueria. 
war, heUvm, 
war (to go to), leUare, 
warlike, beUicua, 

warlike operations, ocfmmiMra^u) heUi, 
warn, fnofUhre, 



wash, v., lavare, 

water, aqua, 

way (manner), moelitf; (Ex. Yin. 4), 

weak, inmlidus, imbeeilliu (the 
stronger expression of the two). 

weaken, debiLUare, 

wealth, dvdtiae (pL) 

weapons, curma, 

wearer, pres. part of vndvXre, 

weather, tempeaUu, 

welcome, a^j.f grains, 

well, s. puteus, 

well, adv., hine; (with good reason) 
t'ure. 

well now, iam vero. 

when, cum, ubi ; when ? guando t 

whence, unde.^ 

whenever, qudtiens (as often as). 

where, ubi. 

wherever (= whithersoever) quocun- 
que. 

whether— or, utrum — an (the utrum 
sometimes replaced by the en- 
clitic -ne, and sometimes left out) ; 
whether (alone) num, -ne, an. 

which (of two) ? uUr t 

whiles dum (during the time that, 
almost always with pres. ind.) ; 
cum (during the time that, or 
whereas). 

white, albus. 

whithersoever, guoamgue. 

whoever, guisgms. 

whole, s., totum (neut a^'.) 

why f guars t cur t (dependent, after 
non estf nihU est, quid est t) quod. 

wicked, imprSbus. 

wickedness, scelus (n.) 

wife, uxor. 

wild beast, y^ro. 

will, s. (dedsion), arbitrvum. 

willing, volens. 

willingly, volwitate (abL used as an 
adverb). 

win, parire (^io). 

wind, s., ventus. 

winter, v., hibemare. 

wise, sapiens, prudens. 

wish, veUe^cptare. 
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wish not, noUe, 

withy eu/m, 

with fortitude, fortUer, 

withdraw, secedSre. 

without, «me. 

without fear, intrepide, 

without flinching, irmnoitu (part) 

witness, s., testis, 

wolf, lujms. 

woman, mulier, 

wooden, liffneus, 

wooden flooring, eontigruxiio* 

word, verbum, 

work, opus; (business) negotium* 

world, orbis terrarum {ter, sometimeB 

omitted), 
worse, jptfior. 
worship, v., coUre, 
worth, s., irirtits, 
worth, to be, conatare, 
worthless, viliaaimtu. 
worthy, digniu, 
would that = utinam. 



wounded, tauoiua, 

wretched, miser, 

wretchedness, miseriae (pi.) 

write, scrib9ref consorib9re, 

write down, transerib^re, 

writing (abstract), sCUus (lit a writing 

implement). 
wrong*doer, peceans. 



Tear, annus, 

yet (notwithstanding), tamen, 

yield, remittSre (tr.) 

yonder, tile. 

young man, addescens, 

youth (time of life), juvsiUus (f.) (or 

a periphrasis), 
youthful, Juvenilis. 



Zeal, contentio. 



THB END. 



printed hy R. & R. Clark, Edmbuf^k. 
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